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PREFACE. 



The aim of the writer of these lessons has been to give in- 
formation; and also, as still more important, to kindle a 
desire for information. It has been to impart, but still more 
to stimulate and arouse. It has been, not so much to urge 
upon young minds knowledge for which very likely they have 
no hunger, as to create hunger, by making them aware how 
many valuable and intensely interesting things there are to 
be found out, which they do not now know. 

In other words, his aim has been, not primarily to give to 
pupils a certain number of facts, however valuable, about the 
Bible and the land from which the Bible came, but rather 
to awaken in them a keen and real interest in Palestine, on 
account of its historic importance, and especially to make 
them feel that the Bible is a very living and a very great 
book, about which it is worth their while to learn all they 
possibly can. 

To accompUsh this, a constant appeal has been made to 
the pupils' own intelligence, to their own ability to think and 
judge and find out things for themselves, and, above all, to 
their imagination. 

It has not been deemed sufficient for pupils merely to know 
things, unless they know them in their relations, their settings, 
their proper perspective, but especially unless in some degree 
they imagine them, unless they picture them in their thought^ 
and hence see them as alive. 

Thus a constant effort has been made, particularly through 
appeals to the imagination, to cause the dry bones of mere 
facts to live, to the end that pupils may become permanently 
interested in the Bible; and that this greatest reUgious book 
of the ages may become a really vital factor in their mental 
and spiritual furnishmg. 
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It is believed that this method of dealing with the child 
mind is in harmony with the most approved principles of 
psychological and pedagogical science; and that only by its 
employment can the best results in Biblical and other re- 
ligious study be attained. 

Persons desiring to know the general plan and outline of 
the Lessons, and the exact groimd they cover, are referred to 
Lesson /., entitled Plans for the Year. This, and a rapid 
glance through the book, should give with suflBcient clearness 
the information sought. 

J. T. s. 
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PART ONE. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS AMONG THE BOOKS 

OF THE BIBLE. 

I, Plans for the Year. 

A Year of Study and TravcL 

This is what we begm to-day. Boys like travel. Do girls ? 
Do men and women? Why? Who most? 

There are two kinds of travel. One is actually to go to 
places, by riding in cars and steamers. We may call it ** Go- 
away Travel." It is slow and expensive, so it is only for 
persons who have money and time. 

The other is "Stay-at-home Travel," or *' Study Travel." 
It is visiting places by thought, by imagination, — using books, 
maps, and pictures for our railways and steamers. This kind 
of travel is rapid, taking us to the ends of the earth in a minute- 
and it is for all of us, if we want it, whether we have much 
money or not. 

Did you ever do any of this stay-at-home traveling ? Where 
did you go ? Is it as interesting as the other kind ? Can one 
learn as much ? That depends on ourselves. 

Some people rush all over the earth, and yet find very little 
pleasure, and come back tired and almost as ignorant as when 
they went away. Others stay at home, but by reading and 
thought see the most beautiful places in the world, and find 
out no end of interesting and wonderful things. Which class 
of people seem to you the wiser? 

Our Sunday-School work this year is to be divided into 
three parts, as follows: 




Part One. Little Journeys among the Books 0} the Bible. 

In these little journeys we shall run rapidly through the 
Bible, up and down, here and there and everywhere, to find 
out just what it is, to get acquainted with it, to explore it much 
as we would a great building or a country that we had never 
been in before, and especially to learn just where to find any 
book or story that it contains or any person that it tells 
about. 

Part Two. Studies 0} the Bible Country and People. 

To enable us to make these studies, we shall go in imagina- 
tion to Palestine, and find some high place or places overlook- 
ing the land. There, with the country spread out beneath our 
eyes, we shall study its geography, its mountains and valleys, 
its rivers and seas, its cities and villages, its trees and flowers 
and domestic animals and wild animals, and especially its 
people, to find out who they are, how they look, and how they 
Uve. 

Part Three. A Horseback Tour to Visit the Famous Places of 
the Bible. 

Thus, you see, we are planning a most interesting year, nearly 
all of it travel. 

Books and Helps* 

What about books and other helps for our study travel? 
There are a great many books and maps and pictures that 
will aid us. Let us read everything about Palestine this year 
that we can, and study every Palestine picture we see. The 
more knowledge we get, the more our travel will mean to us. 
Especially let us read the Bible itself. 

The Lesson* 

Each scholar is supplied with a lesson each week, which 
will either give him the information he needs for his subject 
or else tell him where to find it in the Bible. As often as possi- 
ble he will be sent to the Bible itself. This is the best way. 
We all care most for what we ourselves discover. 

It will be necessary for each scholar to supply himself with 
a small note book in which to write answers to some of tne 



more important questions in the lessons. He must also have 
a pencil. The questions will be simple, and it is believed that 
this writmg work will make the lessons more interesting. 
Don't you think it will? And then, if you are careful with 
your note books, at the end of the year you will have a full 
record of your year's work. I am sure you will like that. Of 
course your note book and pencil, as well as your printed lesson 
and Bible, should be brought with you to class each Sunday. 
If you are in doubt as to how to use your note book, ask your 
teacher. 

Study every lesson at home. Take an hour on Saturday, 
if you cannot take it earlier in the week. Or, what is better 
still, see if you cannot take an hour on Sunday afternoon or 
evening, — of course for the next Sunday's lesson. That 
would be fine, — to get your work done a week ahead. Get 
your father or mother to study the lesson with you, if you can: 
if not, then study it all the harder alone. Don't think that 
your day-school work is more important than this: it is not. 

The Bible* 

It is absolutely necessary for each scholar to have a Bible: 
otherwise, the class cannot go on. Ask your parents to see to 
this. Write your name in your Bible. Use it (your own copy) 
each week at home in preparing your lesson, and bring it 
with you to Sunday School on Sunday for use in the class. As 
soon as you have read a chapter or a story in the Bible, mark 
on the margin, "Read" — such a date. This will make your 
Bible much more interesting and valuable to you. 

And now what kind of a Bible ought you to have? By all 
means the Revised Version, American Standard Edition. 
This is very much better for study purposes than any other, 
and it is now very cheap. 

A Guide Book« 

All travelers need to have Guide Books, you know. The 
Bible will be our constant Guide Book in our travels this 
year. Whenever we go to a famous Bible place, we shall first 
want to know what happened there; and, to find out, we must 
go to our Bibles. Whenever we go to a spot connected with 



a Bible story, of course we shall want to know where in the 
Bible to find the story. So you see we shall be making litae 
journeys through our Bibles constantly, in addition to our 
journey through Palestine. 

When we get to the end of the year, we shall expect every 
scholar to know where to find things in his Bible as easily as 
in his geography or dictionary. 

And what splendid knowledge that will be! Many men and 
women are handicapped all their lives because they have never 
acquired this knowledge. They don't know whether to look 
for the stories about David at the beginning of the Bible or 
the middle or the end; and, if they want to find the book of 
Job, as likely as not they will turn to the New Testament 
for it. Such ignorance is not only inconvenient, but it is 
also very disgraceful. 

We are all going to try to prevent such ignorance in our- 
selves, are we not? If we are, we must put our hearts into our 
lessons, and work hard. 



11. First Glance at the Bible Books. 

What Is the Bible? 

It is the sacred bcx)k of Christians. Why do we call it a 
sacred book? Because it contains the earliest and most im- 
portant teachings of our religion. 

Are there other religions besides Christianity ? Yes. What 
are they? Some of the more important are Confucianism, 
in China (from the great Chinese teacher, Confucius) ; Buddh- 
ism, in many countries of Eastern Asia (from Buddha, the 
great religious teacher of India); and Mohammedanism, in 
many countries of Western Asia and Northern Africa (from 
Mohammed, the great religious teacher of Arabia). 

Do these religions have sacred books? Yes. Name one. 
The Koran, the sacred book, or Bible, of the Mohammedans. 
Did you ever see the Koran or any other sacred book except 
our Bible? Do the people of other religions think as highly 
of their sacred books as we do of ours? Yes. Then, if we 
want them to respect ours, should we not respect theirs ? What 
do you think? 

The Jewish Bible* 

We said that our Bible is the sacred book of Christians. 
What about the Jews? Does no part of our Bible belong to 
them? Yes, the Old Testament is their Bible. It was theirs 
before it was ours. We adopted it from them, and added some 
more books called the New Testament, and the two together 
make our Bible. 

Did you ever go into a Jewish synagogue when the service 
was going on ? What book did the Rabbi (the preacher) read 
from? Who wrote the Old Testament? The Jews. Who 
wrote the New Testament? The Jews. Well, if our Bible 
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came from the Jews, and if our religion is so much like theirs, 
and if Jesus was a Jew, ought we not to respect and honor 
the Jews, and treat them justly and kindly? Do we always? 
Think. 

In some ages and countries the Jews have been terribly 
persecuted, — robbed, oppressed, shut up in filthy ghettos 
(look in the dictionary), and even murdered. In Russia now 
there are often massacres of Jews. How outrageous! Yet 
the Russian government, which permits, even if it does not 
encourage these massacres, calls itself Christian. Did you 
ever see any one treat Jews or Jewish children badly ? 

We have found that the Bible was written by Jews. Where ? 
Most of it (not quite all) in Palestine. When? The Old 
Testament was written before Christ, some of it many cen- 
turies before, and the New Testament within a century or two 
after Christ. How long ago did Christ live? How do you know? 

Do we know the names of the writers of the Bible ? A few, 
but only a few. 

Joiuney Begins* 

Now we are ready to begin our little journey in the Bible 
forward and backward, to get our first glimpse of the books. 

We call the Bible a book. Is it one book ? or is it many ? 
In a sense, it is one; that is, it is a large book, made up of many 
small books. Take your Bibles, turn over the leaves, and read 
the names of some of these small books. You see you have 
really a little library, bound into a single volume. If you 
took five or ten of your school books and bound them together, 
they would be one in just the same sense that the Bible is one. 
Do you know of any other volume that is composed of smaller 
books bound together ? Give its name. 

Qtsestlons (Write all Answers in your Note Book). 

1. How many books are there in the Old Testament? 
Count, and write the number. 

2. How many in the whole Bible? 

3. What is the first book in the New Testament ? the last ? 

4. Find the longest book in the Old Testament, and write 
its name. 



5- The shortest. 

6. The longest in New Testament; the shortest. 

7. Find two other Old Testament books that seem to you 
long, and write their names. 

8. Two New Testament books that seem long. 

9. In which half of the Old Testament are there the most 
short books ? 

10. In which half of the New Testament? 

11. The first five books of the Old Testament form a sort of 
group by themselves. They are called the Pentateuch, or the 
Five^ Books of Moses. Find them, and write their names. 

1 2. At the beginning of the New Testament there is a group 
of four books, called the Gospels; find, and write names. 

A Task for AU* 

And now, in closing this lesson, I want to give you all one 
definite thing, and rather large thing, to do. It is to conmiit 
to memory, in their order, the names of all the books of the 
Bible. This is something very important: you will be glad 
all your lives to have done it. 



III. A Search for Prose and Poetry. 

Do you think that the Bible contains prose ? Do you think 
it contains poetry? 

What is Prose? 

It is the common form of language which we all use in 
talking, and which is employed in newspapers and most books. 
Did you ever hear of the man who was greatly surprised to 
learn that he had been talking prose all his life and had never 
known it? See if you can find a prose book in the Bible. 
Give its name. Another. Another. 

What is Poetry? 

A partial answer is, It is pictured thought, thought filled 
with imagery, thought touched and brightened by the imagi- 
nation, and then expressed in metre, or rhythm. Perhaps 
this is not very easy to understand: if so, talk with your Sun- 
day-School teacher and parents about it, also with your teacher 
in school. If I say, *'The sun rises in the east, passes across 
the sky, and sets in the west," that is just plain prose, both in 
thought and expression; but if I say, 

"God hath set a tabernacle [a great tent] for the sun, 
WTiich is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race," 

that is poetical, both in thought and language, because it is 
full of imagery. 

I spoke of metre and rhythm, what are they? Read aloud 
slowly and distinctly the following lines : 

"Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! " 



Do you not notice that every alternate syllable is accented? 
Well, that is called rhythm, or metre, and it is an important 
mark of poetry. Repeat other verses of poetry that you know, 
and notice the accent, or rhythm. 

Rhyme and Blank Verse* 

Much poetry (but not all) has rhymes at the ends of its lines. 
Poetry may be divided into two kinds, rhyme and blank verse. 
I wonder if you all know the National Hynm : 

" My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing." 

Is this rhyme, or blank verse? Are hymns and songs gen- 
erally rhyme? The following lines are from Longfellow's 
*'Hiawatha'\- 

"He, the best of all musicians, 

He, the sweetest of all singers. 

When he sang, the village listened; 

All the warriors gathered round him, 

All the women came to hear him." 

Are these lines rhyme? Have you ever read ''Hiawatha''? 
Do you like it? Have you ever read ''Evangeline" or "Miles 
Standish"? Which do you like best, blank verse or rhyme? 
Why? 

Bible Poetry* 

Now we want to see if we can find any poetry in the Bible. 
Turn to the book of Genesis: is that poetry or prose? Turn 
to Matthew: is that poetry? Turn to the book of Psalms: 
what is that ? 

Here you see the importance of having Bibles that are not 
the Old Version, but the Revised Version. The Old prints 
the Psalms and all other poetry as if they were prose. This is 
very awkward: it makes it difficult for us to tell what is poetry 
and what is not. Look through a copy of the Old Version 
and see if this is not so. But the Revised Version prints all 
poetry as other books do, with divisions into lines and with 
capitals at the beginning of lines, so that, when we read it, we 
recognize the poetry at once. 
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See how poetry, not found in the Bible, looks when printed 
as prose: "The boy stood on the burning deck, whence all 
but him had fled; the flame that lit the battle wreck shone 
round him o'er the dead." Is that an improvement ? Suppose, 
in your school readers, all the poetry were printed in that way, 
would you like it? Yet that is the way the Old Version of 
the Bible prints all poetry. Is it any wonder that scholars 
and other intelligent people have long wanted a better version ? 

The Nineteenth Psalm is a beautiful poem. Here is the 
way the Revised Version prints its opening lines : 

"The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth His handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth knowledge." 

Is not this better than to have it printed like prose, as it is in 
the Old Version? 

The One-hundred-and-fourth Psalm is a fine poem. Turn 
to it in your Revised Version, and read the first seven verses. 
Would you rather have this Psalm printed as prose ? 

Books of Poetry* 

We have foimd one book of poetry in the Bible; namely, the 
Psalms. Is there any other? First look through the New 
Testament. 

Now turn to the Old Testament. 

1. How many poetical books can you find there? Write 
the number. 

2. Write the names. 

3. Which of these seem to you long books ? which short ? 

4. When you looked for the longest book in the Old Testa- 
ment, you found it to be one of these books of poetry. 
Which? 

Poetical Fragments* 

Besides these five entire books of poetry, are there any parts 
of books ? Naturally, we should expect there would be. Now- 
adays writers often quote poetry. 

5. See if you can find a New Testament book which contains 
poetical quotations. Write its name. 
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6. See if you can find a poem in the book of Judges, \lliat 
chapter ? 

7. There are two poems in the book of Deuteronomy. In 
which chapters? 

8. See if you can find poems in 2 Samuel. In what chapters 
are they? 

9. How large a proportion of the whole Bible would you 
say is poetry ? one-quarter ? one-sixth ? one-tenth ? 



IV. A Search for Story Books. 

We have found that the Bible is not one book, but a little 
library bound up into a single volume. We have also found that 
the books of the library are of different sizes, some being very 
much larger than others. Are they all of the same kind ? No, 
they differ as much in kind as in size. 

They are a literature (the literature of the ancient Jewish 
people) and a wonderfully varied literature, too. Their variety 
is one reason why they are so interesting, and why they con- 
tinue to live and are prized by so many people. Let us see 
how many kinds of books there are. 

We have already foimd that some are prose and some arc 
poetry. Are any of them stories? any histories? any law 
books? any "prophecies," or sermons? any "epistles," or 
letters ? any biographies ? We must find out. 

First, we will make some little journeys to see if we can dis- 
cover any story books. Here, I am sure that we shall have an 
easy task, for the Bible is full of stories. Do you like stories ? 
Why? Which do you like best, stories of things that have 
really happened, or made-up stories? What kind does the 
Bible contain? 

Three Little Story Books* 

Is there any book in the Bible made up of just one story? 
Yes, Ruth. Is there another? Yes, Esther. Are there any 
more ? Just one, Jonah. Every other book in the Bible ex- 
cept these three, which contains any story at all, contains a 
number. 

Find the book of Ruth. Is it in the Old Testament or the 
New ? Is the book long or short ? Can you tell the story of 
Ruth? 
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Find the book of Esther. Esther was a beautiful Jewish 
woman who lived, not in Palestine, but in far-ofiF Persia, and 
who became a queen. Can you tell the story ? It is probably 
not a true story, but a novel or romance. Did you know that 
the Bible contained a novel ? 

Find the book of Jonah. Tell the story of Jonah and the 
great Fish. Is it a true story? No, this also is a novel, but 
written to teach an important lesson. 

Six Great Story Books* 

Now having found these three little books, each with its 
one single story, let us look for books which contain groups 
or collections of stories, at present confining ourselves to 
the Old Testament. 

There are more than six books that contain some stories, 
but there are six which contain so many and such interesting 
ones that I think we may well call them the Great Old Testa- 
ment Story Books. They are Genesis, Exodus, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, and Daniel. We must find out something about each 
one. 

Genesis. This is a splendid story book. I am not sure but 
that it is the best in the whole Bible. What does "Genesis" 
mean? It means "beginning." Does the book tell about the 
beginning of something ? of what ? 

1 . What story is found in Genesis, chapter iii. ? Write its 
name. 

2. What in chapter iv.? 

3. Is the story of Noah and the Flood in Genesis? In what 
chapters ? 

4. Is the story of the Tower of Babel ? In what chapter ? 

5. All the interesting stories about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
are in Genesis. Can you tell one of them ? In what chapter 
is the story of Joseph being sold into Egypt ? 

Exodus. Find the book of Exodus. What does "Exodus" 
mean? It means "going out." What great "going out" 
does the book tell about? The going out of the people of 
Israel from Egypt, through the desert, to find the "Promised 
Land" of Palestine. 

6. What great man led this going out ? 
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7- In which chapter of Exodus is the story of the Crossing 
of the Red Sea ? 

8. In which is the story of the "Manna"? 

9. In which two chapters is the story of the Giving of the 
Law to Moses on Mount Sinai ? 

Judges. This book tells about a very ancient time when 
the people of Israel were just beginning their history in Pales- 
tine, when they were not much more than half civilized, when 
they lived in tribes with only loosely organized government, 
and were governed by chiefs somewhat like Arabiaji sheiks. 
These chiefs they called Judges. Can you tell the name of 
one of these Judges, or Chiefs, who was very strong, — so strong 
that he killed a lion with his bare hands? 

10. In which chapter of Judges do you find this story about 
Samson and the Lion? 

11. In what chapter the story about the Foxes? 

Samuel. 12. How many books of Samuel are there? What 
are they called ? 

These books of Samuel contain many stories about war 
with the Philistines, and about the prophet Samuel, about 
King Saul, and about David as a boy, a young man, and a 
king. 

13. In which chapter of i Samuel is the story of Samuel 
anointing David to be king? 

14. In which the story of David and Goliath ? 

15. In which chapter of 2 Samuel is the story of the Death 
of Absalom ? 

16. Which story about David do you like best ? 

Kings. The most interesting stories in the two books of 
Kings are about King Solomon and the Prophets Elijah and 
Elisha. 

17. In which chapters of i Kings do you find the story of 
Solomon's Building and Dedication of the splendid Temple in 
Jerusalem? 

18. In which the story of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba? 

19. In which the story of the Contest of Elijah with the 
Prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel? 

20. In which the story of Elisha curing Naaman of Leprosy ? 
/ Daniel. One more of the *'Six Great Story Books" of the 
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Old Testament remains. Find the book of Daniel. Is it 
in the first half of the Old Testament or the last half? Is 
it as long a book as Genesis, Exodus, and Kings ? 

21. How many chapters does it contain? 

22. In what chapter is the story of the King's Dream which 
Daniel interprets ? 

23. In which the story of the Fiery Furnace? 

24. In which the story of Daniel in the Lions' Den ? Which 
Daniel story do you like best? 

What do you think about all these curious miracle stories 
that we find in these Old Testament books? Do you think 
they are stories of real events, or are they legends? What is 
a legend ? Find the word in the dictionary, and also talk with 
your teacher about it. 
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V. A Search for Story Books and Biographies. 

Our journeys last Sunday were to find story books in the 
Old Testament. We discovered many and very interesting 
ones. 

Are there any in the New Testament? Yes, the New 
Testament has five books that contain stories, and some of 
them very fine stories. Which books are they ? They are the 
first five. 

1. Write their names. 

2. The first four of these books we call Gospels. Who is 
the principal person that the Gospels tell us about? 

Two Kinds of Stories* 

In the Gospels we find stories of two different kinds. One 
is stories about Jesus, — that is, accounts of things that Jesus 
did or incidents in his life. Let us look first for some of these. 

3. Turn to Matthew, second chapter. What story about 
little Jesus, the babe, is told in the first twelve verses ? 

Turn to Luke, chapter ii., verses 41 to 51. What is this 
story about ? How old is Jesus now ? Think of the' twelve- 
year-old boy going away on a long journey to the great 
city of Jerusalem with his parents and neighbors, to be gone 
two whole weeks, walking part of the way and part of the 
way riding on the back of a donkey, the party stopping each 
day at noon beside some spring to cook their food and eat 
their dinner, and camping out nights. Don^t you think it 
must have been a very great event in the boy's life? Would 
you like such a journey? Why? 

4. Turn to Mark i. 9. What event in Jesus' life is mentioned 
here? 

5. What story about Jesus is told in the fourth chapter of 
John ? Tell any other story about Jesus that you can think of. 
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Panbks. 

The second kind of stories found in the Gospels is Parables. 
What is a paraUe? It is a short story of a kind that might 
be true, made up and told for the purpose of teaching a lesson* 
(Find the definition given in the dictionary, also talk with 
your teacho*.) 

Jesus told a great many parable stories, and people liked 
them very much. How many can you remember? Tell 
that about the Good Samaritan. 

6. In what chapter of Luke is it found ? 

7. What three parables are found in the fifteenth chapter 
of Luke ? Tell the story of the Prodigal Son. 

8. How many parables are there in the thirteenth chapter 
of Matthew? 

9. Write the title of one of them. 

So, you see, all four of the Gospels arc rich story books. 

Acts. 

We said that one other New Testament book contains 
stories. In the book of Acts are there any stories about 
Jesus? About whom are they? Most of them are about 
Peter, James, John, and Paul, the disciples and early mission- 
aries who after the death of Jesus went all over Palestine 
and to many other lands, preaching about him and estab- 
lishing the first Christian churches. 

In the second chapter of Acts we read that one of the dis- 
ciples preached a very famous sermon on the day of Pente- 
cost, which so moved the people that three thousand joined 
the little Christian band. 

10. Which disciple was it that preached this great sermon ? 
In the seventh chapter we are told of a man being stoned 

to death because he preached in favor of Jesus. 

11. What was his name? Sometimes he is called the first 
Christian martyr. 

What is a martyr? (Look in the dictionary. Talk with 
your teacher.) 

In the seventeenth chapter we find the story of two men 
being beaten (whipped) and thrown into prison. 

12. Who were they? 
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13. In the twenty-seventh chapter we are told of a terrible 
disaster that happened to Paul. What was it ? 

14. So, then, in our two journeys (of last week and this) to 
discover story books in the Bible, we have found how many 
in the Old Testament ? 

15. Write their names. 

16. How many in the New Testament? Write names. 

Biographies* 

We will finish our lesson with a little journey in search of 
books of Biography. What is a biography? It is the story 
of the life of some person. We have found Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John full of stories about Jesus. May we call 
these books biographies of Jesus? Yes. 

Then how about other books in the Bible which contain 
stories about persons, — for example. Genesis with its stories 
about Abraham, and Exodus with its stories about Moses, 
and Judges with its stories about Samson, and Samuel with 
its stories about Saul and David ? Should we not call all these 
books biographies? No, I think not, for two reasons: first, 
because no one of them is made up wholly of stories about 
a single person; and, secondly, because each book contains 
more or less of other matter, — matter that is not properly 
biographical. 

It is not always easy in the Bible to draw a clear line be- 
tween stories and biography, or even between biography and 
history; but I think we shall come nearest to being right if 
we do not call any books in either the Old Testament or the 
New biographies except just the Four Gospels. 

Have you ever read any books of biography besides the 
Gospels ? 

17. Name some man or woman whose life — ^that is, whose 
biography — ^you have read. 

Do you like biography? Is any biography more important 
than that of Jesus? 



VI. A Search fbr Books of History. 

What is histor}"? A history is a stor}^: but it is not a short 
story, nor is it the story of a single person, as a biography is. 
It is the continuous story of a country or a nation or a whole 
people. 

Did you ever read a history, or study one in school? Was 
it the history of America? Did it tell about the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth? About Captain John Smith 
and Pocahontas? About George Washington? About Paul 
Revere's ride? 

Does the Bible contain any books of history? Yes, many. 
Where are they? One is in the New Testament and ten in 
the Old. 

The New Testament* 

What is the book of history in the New Testament? It is 
Acts. Why, how is this? Have we not already found that 
Acts is a story book? Yes; but books of history often con- 
tain stories, and good stories, just as we have seen that Ameri- 
can history contains the stories of Paul Revere and Captain 
John Smith. So, then, we may set it down that the New 
Testament contains just one history book; namely, the book 
of Acts, and that it is also a book of stories. 

The Old Testament* 

For all the rest of the history books of the Bible we must go 
to the Old Testament. 

To what part? Turn to Genesis, the first book. Is that 
history? Turn to Exodus, the second. Is that? Both Gen- 
esis and Exodus read much like history, and people used to 
call them such; but scholars hesitate to do so any longer. 
Why? For two reasons. First, because these books tell 
about some things that could not possibly have happened. 
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For example, the drowning of the whole world by a Flood 
(Genesis, chapter vii.). Secondly, because all their stories 
are from so long ago that we have no means of finding out 
what parts are fact and what are dream, — ^what are narra- 
tives of real events and what are creations of the imagination. 

A Shadowy Region* 

All ancient or early history goes back to a sort of shadowy 
or twilight age before there is writing or much writing. In 
that very early time a great many stories come into existence 
nobody knows how. These stories are told in the tents or 
rude homes, and handed down from generation to generation. 
They are much prized, and after a while they get written 
down; and then they form the earliest so-called history. But, 
you see, it is impossible to tell how many of them are narra- 
tives of real events. It seems better therefore to class them 
as stories rather than to try to claim them as history. 

This is the reason why we call Genesis and Exodus books 
of legends or traditions (see the dictionary), or ancestral stories, 
rather than histories. But this is not denying that both books 
probably contain some historical matter. 

Legend and History. 

For example, some of these stories about Abraham in Gene- 
sis are probably based upon events that really happened; 
and the stories about Moses in Exodus, which tell of his lead- 
ing the people of Israel out of Egypt and across the desert 
into Palestine, are doubtless in part narratives of real events. 
But the trouble is we cannot separate the fact part from the 
legend part; and the legend part is so large that it does not 
seem quite right to call the books history. 

Does the story about Moses leading the people of Israel 
through the Red Sea (Exodus, chapter xiv.) seem to you his- 
tory or legend? Why? 

Where, then, does real history in the Old Testament begin ? 
This is a hard question to answer, because even the best of 
the history books probably contain some legends, and some 
of them contain a good many. But we must begin to use 
the word "history" somewhere, and probably the best place 
to begin is at Joshua. Find the book. 
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Now, taking Joshua as our first history book, count right 
on to and including Nehemiah, but leaving out Ruth (which 
is probably not history), and how many have you? Have 
you ten? Read aloud the names of all. 

This, then, is the list of the history books of the Old Tes- 
tament. Let us take just a look into each one to see what they 
are all about. 

Joshua. This book tells about the conquest of Palestine 
by Joshua and his army; for, when the people of Israel reached 
the land, they had to conquer it before they could live in it. 

Some of the stories of Joshua's battles are very brutal, tell- 
ing about killing women and children as well as men. They 
make us glad that we do not live in those savage old times. 

1. What was the name of the city whose walls fell down 
when the army and the priests marched around it seven times, 
and blew trumpets made of rams' horns, and shouted (see 
chapter vi.)? 

Do you think this story a legend? Why? 

Judges. This book tells of many things that happened 
during the two or three hundred years before the people got 
a king, while they lived in tribes under the rule of chiefs called 
Judges. You remember one of the Judges, or chiefs, was named 
Samson. Do you think the story of Samson and the Foxes 
is history or legend ? 

I and 2 Samuel. These two books (we may think of them 
as one) tell about a great Prophet. 

2. What was his name? 

3. They tell also about the first king of Israel. What was 
his name? 

4. They tell about the shepherd boy who became king. 
What was his name? 

I and 2 Kings and 1 and 2 Chronicles. The books of Kings 
and the books of Chronicles cover much the same ground, 
and so we may speak of them together. They give the lives 
of David and Solomon, and the history of the country for 
about four hundred years, until it was conquered by Nebu- 
chadrezzar, king of Babylon, who destroyed Jerusalem and the 
beautiful temple which Solomon had built, and carried away 
many thousands of the people captives to Babylon. 
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5- How many chapters are there in i Kings ? 

6. How many in 2 Kings? 

7. How many in i Chronicles? 

8. How many in 2 Chronicles? 

Ezra and Nehemiah. These last two history books tell 
about the people coming back from their captivity in Baby- 
lon and rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem and the Temple. 

9. How many chapters in Ezra ? 

10. How many in Nehemiah ? 

11. Add together the number of history books found in the 
Old Testament and the number in the New. How many are 
there in all? 

Dates* 

Have you noticed that, so far, we have found out nothing 
about dates? But studying history without dates is a little 
like trying to make a journey, and yet starting from nowhere 
and setting out to go to no place in particular. If we would 
understand the Bible, we must fix in mind at least three or 
four dates. 

12. How long ago was Jesus bom? 

13. What is the meaning of the letters b.c. and A.D., when 
connected with dates? 

Well, the dates we want to remember are the following: 
Moses lived about 1300 b.c. and David about 1000 B.C. Jeru- 
salem was destroyed and its people were taken captives to 
Babylon about 600 (just 586) b.c. They returned about fifty 
years later (536 B.C.). Can you remember these dates? Try, 



VII. A Search for Law Books and Books of 

Prophecy (or Sermons). 

To-day we are to try to find two kinds of books: one is 
law books, the other is books of prophecy. 

Law Books. 

It will not take us long to find all the books of law in the Bible, 
because there are so few. How many are there? Two whole 
books and two parts of books. Where are they? Near the 
beginning of the Old Testament. What are their names? 
The names of the two whole books are Leviticus (find it) 
and Deuteronomy (find it); and the names of the two which 
are composed only partly of laws are Exodus (find it) and Num- 
bers (find it). 

It seems rather strange to discover law books in the Bible, 
does it not? Yet perhaps it is not so strange, after all, when 
we read these laws and find how many of them have to do with 
religion, or worship, or the priests. 

Unimportant Laws. 

There are many very curious laws in these books. Some of 
them are directions supposed to have been given to the people 
of Israel, while they were in the wilderness, telling them how 
their Tabernacle, or big worship-tent, must be built, with its 
long curtains, and its altar of brass, and its golden candle- 
sticks; and how the sacrifices must be offered, and how the 
priests must dress, and so on. Of course, such laws are no 
longer important, if they ever were, and do not much interest 
us now. But other laws are different: they teach people 
how to live, and so they are good for us to know about to-day. 
The most important of these are 
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The Ten G>mmandments« 

Do you know the story told in the Bible as to how the people 
of Israel got the Ten Commandments? You will find it in 
Exodus, chapter xix. There will not be time to read it in 
class, but be sure to read it at home before coming to the class. 
The story says that God met a certain man on the top of a great 
mountain, and there, amid awful thunder and lightning, gave 
him these commandments. 

1. What was the name of the mountain? 

2. What was the name of the man ? 

3. Who is called the great Hebrew (or Jewish) Law-giver? 
Now let all the class turn to Exodus xx. 1-17, and read in 

concert, scholars and teachers together, the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Some of these commandments may be mucK shortened. 
Can any of you repeat them all in a short form? Try to say 
in concert the commandment about swearing (Exodus xx. 7). 
That about the Sabbath (Exodus xx. 8). That about 
respect to parents (Exodus xx. 12). That about stealing 
(Exodus XX. 15). That about lying (Exodus xx. 16). 

Books of Prophecy. 

Now we are ready to look for books of prophecy, or books 
of sermons. 

The Old Testament tells much about prophets. What kind 
of men were they ? They were preachers. They were moral 
and religious teachers. They devoted themselves very ear- 
nestly to trying to get the people to do right, and to worship 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, instead of worshiping other 
gods. 

When persons set up altars of worship to other gods, or 
when they did wicked deeds, such as lying or robbing the poor, 
the prophets would to go to them and reprove them and tell 
them that Jehovah would punish them if they did not reform and 
worship Him, and be honest and truthful, and kind to the poor. 

Even when kings and great generals and rich men did wrong, 
the prophets were often brave enough to go straight to them and 
tell them to their face that they had sinned and offended God, 
and that God would punish them. 
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Is It any wonder that the Bible praises and honors men good 
«ou^ and brave enough to do such things? 

Propliets w&o wrote Notlilns* 

The prophets may be divided into two classes, — ^thosc that 
left behind them writings and those who did not, 

Elijah and Elisha were men who wrote nothing, or at least 
we have nothing from their pens. But they were great prophets, 
who preached earnestly, and rebuked wrong-doing, and made 
the kings of the countrj^ tremble by their warnings. 

We have one story which tells how once Elijah had to hurry 
away into the wilderness and hide, and stay there a long time, 
to save his life, because Queen Jezebel, whom he had offended, 
was determined to have him killed. Read the story in i 
Kings, chapter xix. 

Prophets who wrote Books* 

But the prophets whom we want particularly to find out 
about to-day are those who wrote down the principal things 
they said, and left them to us as books, books of prophecy 
or sermons. 

There are many such books. How many ? Sixteen. Where 
are they ? All in a group in the latter part of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The first is Isaiah: find it. The last is Malachi: find it. 
Count the books beginning with Isaiah and ending with 
Malachi (but leaving out one book, Lamentations, which is 
a poem), and see if the number is sixteen. Now let us look 
just for a moment at each one of these sixteen books. 

The Greater Prophets and DanieL 

4. Turn to Isaiah. This is a long book. How many chap- 
ters has it? 

5. The next book after Isaiah is also long. Write its name 
and number of chapters. 

6. The next after Jeremiah is long. Write its name and 
number of chapters. 

7. The next after Ezekiel is not very long. Write its name 
and number of chapters. 

Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel are called the Greater or 
Major Prophets. 
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The Minor Prophets. 

The next twelve books axe all short. Their authors are 
called the Minor Prophets. 

8. Write in your note book the names of these dozen little 
books^ and also the number of chapters in each, beginning 
with Hosea. 

9. Now add all these numbers of chapters together. How 
many do they make ? 

I wonder if you notice that all these twelve little books of the 
Minor Prophets taken together contain only as many chapters 
as just one book of the Greater or Major Prophets. 

10. Which one is it ? 



VIII. A Search for Epistles (or Letters). 

Before beginning our regular lesson to-day, I want to see 
how many in the class understand the abbreviations commonly 
used in referring to passages in the Bible. These abbrevia- 
tions are not only used in these lessons, but are employed by 
everybody; and so we all need to understand them. 

What does i Samuel mean? It means the First Book of 
Samuel. 

What does 2 Kings mean? It means the Second Book of 
Kings. 

What does i Corinthians mean ? What 3 John ? 

What does Genesis v. 20 mean? It means the 20th verse 
r)f the sth chapter of Genesis. 

What does Genesis v. 20, 25, mean? It means the 20th 
and 25th verses of the 5th chapter. 

What does Genesis v. 20-25 naean? It means all the verses 
from the 20th to the 25th, inclusive, in the 5th chapter. 

What does Genesis v. 20 to vi. 10 mean? It means all 
the verses from the 20th verse of the 5th chapter to the loth 
verse of the 6th chapter, inclusive. 

Talk with your teacher so as to be sure that you understand. 

Tell the meaning of Isaiah xl. 27; of Job xii. 15, 19; and 
of Matthew xxi. 6-16. 

Now we are ready to take up our regular lesson, which is 
a little journey through the Bible in search of epistles or let- 
ters. 

Do you ever write letters? Do you' suppose that people did 
in Bible times? See if you can find any letters in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Try the first half of the New Testament. Do you dis- 
cover any there? Try the last half. This is full of writings 
called Episdes. 
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What is an Epistle? 

If you wrote your teax:her a letter, and called it an epistle, 
would that be correct? Yes, but it might seem odd, because 
we do not use the word much nowadays. But the letters in * 
the New Testament are all called Epistles. 

The first New Testament Epistle is called Romans. Find it. 

1. What is the next? 

2. What is the last? 

3. How many Epistles are there altogether? It is easy to 
tell, because the name "Epistle" is at the head of each one. 
So count them, beginning with Romans and ending with Jude. 

Who wrote the Epistles? 

We don't know who wrote all, but the larger number seem 
to have been written by Paul. How did he come to write 
them? 

He was a missionarj^ and went about from city to city and 
from country to country, preaching the new Christianity and 
establishing churches. After establishing a church, he would 
stay with it for a while, until he thought it strong enough to 
get along without him, and then he would go to another place 
and establish another church. From there he would go, 
by and by, to another place still; and then later to still another; 
and so on, preaching and founding churches wherever he 
went. 

Of course he felt very much interested in all of these churches, 
and so, after leaving them, he sometimes wrote them letters, 
to encourage them, to instruct them, to give them good advice. 
That is what most of these Epistles of Paul arc, — ^just letters 
written to churches to help them. 

Paurs Courage and Devotion* 

One very interesting thing about these Epistles, or Letters, is 
that those which Paul wrote last were probably written in 
Rome, where he was in prison, expecting to be put to death for 
his religious faith. 

It took courage to be a Christian in those days. In going 
about his missionary journeys, Paul had repeatedly been 
mobbed and robbed and stoned and whipped, and cast into 
prison. And now he was in prison again, awaiting death. 
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But nothing could frighten him or make him stop preaching. 
A little later he died a martyr. If ever there was a heroic 
and unselfish man, it was Paul. 

When we see how much he was willing to do and suffer for 
his religion, I wonder if it does not make us a little ashamed 
to think how little we do and suffer for ours. 

4. Did other apostles write Epistles besides Paul? Yes, 
James, Peter, John, and Jude. 

/5. How many Epistles have PauPs name at their head? 

6. Most of Paul's Epistles were written to churches; but 
four seem to have been written to individual persons. Which 
are the four? 

7. How many Epistles have Peter's name at their head? 

8. How many John's ? 

9. How many James's? 

10. One Epistle has no writer's name at its head. Which 
is that? 

11. Which is the longest Epistle? 

12. How many chapters has it? 

'13. There are four very short Epistles, containing only one 
chapter each. Which are they ? 

I wonder how many of the Epistles you have read. You 
will read them when you grow older, but it would be well 
to read some of them now. But you must not expect to find 
them very easy reading. They do not contain stories, as many 
of the books of the Old Testament do, and as the Gospels 
do. Nor do they contain nearly so much valuable truth as 
do the Gospels. Still, there are some things in the Epistles 
which boys and girls can understand, and which it would be 
good for them to be acquainted with. 

Paurs Chapter about Love. 

There is one whole chapter which I wish you all knew by 
heart. It is Saint Paul's beautiful description of Charity or 
Love, found i Corinthians, chapter xiii. Turn to it, and read 
the first and last verses in concert, and, if there is time, read the 
whole chapter. Some time you must commit it all to memory. 

This finishes our little journey in the Bible to-day, seeking 
for Epistles, or Letters. 
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A Reminckf ♦ 

And now, in closing, let me suggest a question on another 
subject. How are you all getting along in learning the names 
of tie books of the Bible in their order? You know that is 
one of the important things for every scholar to do. I hope 
you have them all learned already. If not, you will need to 
hasten. There is no time to lose. Eight weeks are now 
gone. In three weeks more the test will come. 



IX. What are tbe Most Important Books of the 

BiUe? 

Our journey to-day will be to find the most important books 
of the Bible. Of course, you would not expect all to be of 
equal importance, would you? Suppose you had a library 
of a himdred other books, would not some of them be sure to 
be of more value than the rest? 

The Bible is a little like a country. Are all parts of a coun- 
try equally fertile, equally productive? No, in some parts 
the soil is extraordinarily deep and rich, and therefore pro- 
duces very lar^ crops; but in other parts it is comparatively 
thin or rocky, and therefore the crops are lighter. 

This difiFerence of value among tiie books of the Bible is 
the reason why we make so much more use of some than of 
others. If we had an apple orchard and some of the trees 
bore larger and sweeter fruit than the rest, we should be likely 
to go to those trees of tenest to get apples, would we not ? Well, 
just where in the Bible can we find tiie trees that bear the 
largest, sweetest fruit? 

The Best Old Testament Book* 

If the people of the whole religious world were told that they 
must give up all the Old Testament books but one, which 
do you think they would vote to keep? I think they would 
vote by a very large majority to keep the book of Psalms. 
Do you think so? Do you think any other Old Testament 
book is used in churches or read in homes or quoted half so 
much, or is loved half so well, as the Psalms ? 

What is the Book of Psalms? 

We have already found that it is a volume of fine poems. 
But it is more than that: it is a hymn-book, the hymn-book 
of the ancient Jewish people. And I think we should not be 
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speaking too strongly if we said that no hymns more deeply 
reh'gious or more beautiful were ever written in any land or 
by any people. 

Who wrote the Psahns? 

Did King David? No. Though they are often called the 
Psalms of David, we know that David wrote only a very few, 
if any. They were written by many devout and gifted poets 
whose names are now lost, some of them living not very long 
after David's time (looo B.C.) and others many centuries later. 

At first these psalms or hymns were not in a book at all, 
but were scattered about, some having been composed up in 
Galilee, others down in Judea, and others over in Samaria. 
But at last they were gathered together into a volume, just as 
we to-day collect hymns from many writers and many lands 
to form our hymn-books. 

Read at home Psalms i., xix,, cxxi., and cl., and mark each 
one in your Bible to show that you have read it. 

1. Can you repeat the Twenty- third Psalm. If so, mark it. 
If you have time, read in the class, in concert, teacher and 

scholars, the splendid nature- poem. Psalm civ., at least the 
first ten or twenty verses, and mark this in your Bible. 

I think by this time we all agree that the Psalms is the most 
important book in the Old Testament. 

Your Second Choice* 

Now what book will you vote for as next in importance after 
the Psalms? Will it be Proverbs, that book of quaint say- 
ings and curious wisdom of the ancient Jewish people? 

2. How many chapters has Proverbs? 

Will your choice be Job? Job is rather hard for you to 
understand now. But, when you get older, you will be sure 
to say that it is a splendid poem. Indeed, I think you will 
say it is equal to any poem written by Shakespeare or Milton. 

3. How many chapters are there in Job? 

I hardly think you will vote for Isaiah, because it is as hard 
to understand as Job, or harder; but some day you will see 
that Isaiah is a great and wonderful book. 

After all, I am not sure but that you will vote for Genesis 
as your next choice after Psalms, because of its fine stories 
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about Abraham and Joseph; or else Exodus, because of its 
stories about Moses and the Wilderness; or else Samuel or 
Kings, because they tell about David; or else the book of 
Daniel, because it contains the story of Daniel in tlic Lions' 
Den. What do you think ? 
So much, then, for the Old Testament. 

The Best New Testament Book* 

If we had to lose all the books of the New Testament but 
one, which would we keep ? Would it be one of the Epistles ? 
I don't think so, though we certainly should not like to loso 
the Epistles, for, as we have seen, some of them contain much 
valuable truth and many useful lessons. 

Would it be the book of Acts? I don't think so, though 
Acts tells us many interesting and important things about Paul 
and Peter and the other apostles. 

I think the book we would vote to keep would certainly hv 
one of the Gospels. AVhy? Because the Gospels tell uh tti)()Ut 
Jesus. All the other books give us teachings of the followrrn 
of Jesus; but the Gospels give us the teachings of Jchuh him 
self. It is what Jesus himself taught that wc moHt want to 
know, is it not? 

I think we could spare even the Psalms birtfiT than fhf< 
Gospels. Don't you ? 

But now which Gospel shall we chrxxse out of th<? four? 

4. Which is the longest Gospel? Perhajis we Mhall wanf Ui 
choose that. 

5. Which is the shortest Gospel? Perhaf^ wc AhaJI i'\uHm' 
that 

Do you think cme of the Gospels is more interesting or )H'\U*t 
than die others? As for myself^ sometimes 1 intftp^mt' iimi I 
like Luke best, perhaps because Luke c/>ntain.^ ihf* iwn 
parables of Jesus which seem to me the m^j^t Ijfcmtitui ot ftll 
his parables, — nameh% those of the G(jOfi Samdrif;in ftn/1 IIm* 
Prodigal Son; and sometimes I thmk 1 like \l$tiih'W U^t^i^ 
because it axitains die Sermon on the Mminf^ whi/ (> h ihh 
bngest and fullest collectbo of the %i^jm%% of jf'^*i«j ih^i 7^^ 
have in any of the Gospels, 

6. Inniiat du^xers 31 Matthew is the %erm/n (jtt i\t^. Mwtit f 
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Let all the class read together, aloud, the beginning of the 
sermon, Matthew v. i-6, also the ending, Matthew vii. 24-29. 

I wonder if you know that the Lord's Prayer and the Golden 
Rule are in the Sermon on the Mount. Find both, and mark 
them in your Bible, so that you will always know just where 
to turn to them. Also find the Beatitudes (Matthew v. 3-12), 
and mark them. 

7. Write the Golden Rule in your note book. 

Our journey to-day has been to discover the most important 
books in the Bible, or, in other words, to find the trees that 
bear the sweetest, ripest fruit. Do you not think we hav# 
found them? 



X. How the Bible Books were Written* 

We have now found out a good many things about the books 
of the Bible, but we have not yet learned enough regarding the 
way in which they were written or why they were written. 

Books with a Single Atsthor* 

Was every book of the Bible written by some one author 
and in just the form in which we have it to-day ? Some were 
written in that way. For example, Paul probably wrote 
his Epistles, or Letters, substantially as we have them now. 
Some of the Old Testament prophets also wrote their books 
of Prophecy or Sermons nearly as we now have them. But 
other books of the Bible were not composed in that way at all. 

1. Write in your note book the names of three long Epistles 
of Paul. 

2. Also the names of three long and three short books of 
Prophecy. 

Books with Many Writers (Growths^ G)mpiIations)* 

Some of the Bible books were written by many hands j 
they came into existence by degrees ; we may say they grew. 

We have already had an illustration of this in the Psalms. 
We found that the book of Psalms is the ancient Jewish hymn 
book. Nowadays hymn books are growths. Somebody 
makes a collection of hymns; then by and by somebody else 
takes this collection and adds other hymns to it; then, later 
still, another man revises it, leaving out some h)rmns which 
he thinks not so good as the rest and adding others; and so 
the process goes on, the hymn book growing with time. The 
Jewish hymn book grew in just the same way. 

3« Copy into your note book the first verse of Psalm xc. 

Proverbs as a Growth. Another book that grew was Prov- 
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erbs. ThLs book was not written by just one man: it is a 
compilation, or rather it is a series of compilations, of the 
proverbs or wise sayings of the Jewish people. Somebody, 
perhaps a century or two after Solomon's day, made a col- 
lection of all the wise sayings that he could find, possibly add- 
ing some of his own. Then after a while a second person 
made another collection, which was followed by a third and 
a fourth and perhaps two or three more. At last they were 
all put together, and thus was formed the book of Proverbs 
as we have it. So you see how naturally, as well as how grad- 
ually, the book came into existence. 

4. Copy in your note book Proverbs iv. 14. 

Books of Tradition and History as Growths. Do you think 
the story books and history books of the Bible grew, much as 
did Psalms and Proverbs? Yes, we know they did. 

A collection of such old ancestral traditions and stories 
as the people loved, and of fragments of old laws and bits of 
old popular songs, was early made, in one part of the coun- 
try, perhaps in the north; then another similar collection was 
made, perhaps in the south; after a while somebody put them 
together, and still later somebody else left out some things 
and added new material, partly legendary and partly his- 
torical ; and so they grew until at last they came into the forms 
in which we have them to-day in such story books, or books 
part stories and part history, as Genesis and Exodus and 
Joshua and Judges. 

5. Write in your note book the names of six Old Testament 
books of history or of ancestral tradition. 

The Gospels* 

Now we come to a very different kind of books, the New 
Testament Gospels. They are very important, because they 
are our only lives of Jesus. How were they written? Did 
they also grow? That is, did they come into existence grad- 
ually, through a slow process, as did the Psalms and Proverbs 
and Old Testament books of stories ? Or were they written 
at once, just in their present form, as Paul wrote his Epistles ? 
Well, in a sense they grew, though in a different way from the 
Old Testament books which we have studied. 
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Origin of the Gospels* 

The story of how the Gospels were written is something 
like this: 

Probably Jesus himself wrote nothing. The common way 
of teaching in those days, you know, was by word of mouth, 
and not by books; and so it did not seem to be necessary for 
Jesus to write out what he wanted to say to the people. Pos- 
sibly here or there individual persons who heard him may have 
taken notes, or made some brief record of what he said. But 
for a long time after his death there was most likely no ex- 
tended written account, either of what he had taught or what 
he had done. 

This may seem to us strange. And yet perhaps it is not 
very strange, however, when we remember that people in those 
days did not depend on books and writing as we do. They 
depended on memory, and those who had known and loved 
Jesus could remember very well his words and deeds. 

But, while personal recollections could answer very well 
for a time, they could not answer permanently. We all know 
that time dims even the best of memories; and then, too, 
as the years went by, more and more of those who had heard 
and known Jesus were passing away. And so people began 
to feel the need of something enduring, — of a written account 
of his teachings and his life. 

"Written Gospels Late* 

The result was, some of those who loved Jesus most and 
could remember him best wrote out their recollections, and 
also gathered together whatever they could find that other 
persons had written; and at last, forty or fifty or sixty years 
after his death, the three brief biographies which we have, 
called Matthew, Mark, and Luke, were written, or rather 
compiled, or gathered together, and put into the form in which 
we see them to-day in our New Testament. Considerably 
later another still was written and added, that which is called 

John. 

Something like this is the story of the origin of our four 
New Testament Gospels, or lives of Jesus. 

Of coiu^e, biographies written in this way must be frag- 
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mentary* They cannot be thought of as telling us all that 
Jesus said and did, or all that we should like to know about 
him. Indeed, they claim to be only fragmentary. And 
yet they tell us much, and undoubtedly they give us what is 
central and most important in his teaching and life. 

This is all we have a right to ask for. It is all we need. 
And it is invaluable. 

6. Copy into your note book John xiv. i. 

The Naturalness of the Bible. 

I think by this time we all must see how very natural a book 
the Bible is. The different writings of which it is composed 
came into existence 3s naturally as any other writings in the 
world. Doesn't it seem so to you? In one of our lessons 
we called the books of the Bible a literature. Yes, they are 
the literature, or the best part of the very remarkable litera- 
ture, produced by the Jewish people in Palestine during more 
than a thousand years. 

The Bible as a Book from God* 

Sometimes we hear the Bible called God's book, or a book 
that came from God. If it was written in such natural ways 
as we have seen, can it be from God? 

Well, why not? Do not the trees and the flowers grow 
naturally? and are they not from God? Do not boys and girls 
grow naturally? and yet is not God the Creator of us all? 

If there is anything in the Bible that is not true or not good, 
I think we ought not to say that that is from God. But, what- 
ever is true and good in the Bible, all its great wealth of truth 
and wisdom must come from God, must it not ? From what 
other source could it come? Is not God the Author of all 
truth and all good ? Think about this. Think about it when 
you are alone. It is a good subject to talk about with your 
teacher, and with your father and mother, and maybe with 
your minister. 



XL How the Bflde Came to U& 

One thing more we must find out concerning the books of the 
Bible; and that is how they got to us, — ^how we came to have 
them as our Bible. 

It is a long road from Palestine to America. It is a longer 
road still from the old times of 700 or 400 or 200 years before 
Christ, when the Old Testament books were written, or even 
from the old times of 50 or 100 or 150 years after Christ, when 
the New Testament books were written, down to our day. 
Why did not these books, written so far away and so long ago, 
get lost ? How did they ever come to travel these long roads 
and reach us? We must see if we can discover. 

The Original Languages of the Bible* 

The Bible as we have it is in English; but of course we know 
it was not so originally^ for there were no English langua^r 
and no English nation imtil many centuries after the Biblo 
came into existence. 

Were the Old Testament and the New written in the samn 
language? No. In what language was the Old Tcfltamrnt 
written? In Hebrew. Why? Because Hebrew waa (hn 
language which the people of Israel during all their earlier hl^ 
tory spoke. 

in what language were the books of the New TcfttttnirnI 
written? In Greek. Why? Because by this time Hebrew 
had become a dead language (what is a dead lanKUAff^O 
and Greek had become the literary language of the w(;rld. 

Jesus spoke not Hebrew, and perhaps not Greek, Iml 
Aramaic, a language closely related to the Hct/rew, MM 
disciples spoke the same. But, if the Gospels and iht' IC|iIn 
ties had been written in Aramaic, they could havf* }in*u tt*ht\ 
by onty a comparativdy lew people* But, by htlun wtU\N\ 
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in Greek, they could be read by the educated people of Pal- 
estine and all the countries roundabout. 

Did you ever see a Hebrew Old Testament? If you went 
into a Jewish synagogue to-day, would you find the Rabbi 
reading the Old Testament in Hebrew ? Probably so. Could 
you understand him? 

Did you ever see a Greek New Testament? Very likely 
your teacher can show you one: your minister almost cer- 
tainly can if you will ask him. 

Translating the Bible* 

How did the Bible get from Hebrew and Greek into Eng- 
lish? Of course, it had to be translated. Do you know what 
that means ? Can any of you speak or read German or French 
or any language besides English? Then you know about 
translating, or how it is that ideas which have been expressed 
in one language can be expressed by different words in another. 

The Bible was translated into many other languages before 
it was into English. The most important of these was Latin. 
Latin, you know, was the language of ancient Rome and 
the great Roman Empire. And when Christianity spread, 
as it did very early, to Rome and to all parts of the Empire, 
of course the Christians would not wait long before getting 
a Latin translation of the Bible. 

A great scholar named St. Jerome, who lived about four 
hundred years after Christ, made a very famous Latin trans- 
lation, called the Vulgateo It soon became the official Bible 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and still remains so. If 
you should go to a Roman Catholic priest to-day and ask 
him for a Latin Bible, this is the one he would give you. 

The Bible in English* 

The first translation of the Bible (the whole Bible) into 
English was made a little more than five hundred years ago 
by a great English scholar, named John Wycliffe. But it was 
slow work getting this translation to the people ; for there were 
no printing-presses, and the only way to make copies was to 
write them with a pen. This method was expensive, too, 
as well as slow. 
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About one hundred and fifty years after Wycliffe another 
great scholar, named William Tyndale, made a still better 
translation. And by that time printing had been invented, 
so that from then on copies of the Bible multiplied fast. 

You would think that WyclifiFe and Tyndale would have 
been greatly honored and praised and highly rewarded for 
rendering so great a service to the English people as trans- 
lating the Bible into their language, would you not? Well, 
many persons did praise and honor them for it, but many 
others did not. 

At that time the Roman Catholic Church held in its hands 
all the religious power in England, and did not want the 
Bible to be translated into the language that everybody spoke, 
and thus get to the people. And so it persecuted Tyndale 
and drove him out of the coimtry, and finally got him put 
to death. Previously it had persecuted Wycliffe, too, when 
he made his translation; but he did not lose his life. 

For a long time after Wycliffe and Tyndale there were 
cruel laws condemning men to prison for reading the Bible 
in an English translation. The priests wanted to keep it 
in Latin, so that nobody could read it except the learned. 
But after a while the luijust laws were repealed and perse- 
cution ceased. At last all the people became free to have 
Bibles and read them as much as they would. 

Since Tyndale's day there have been a number of new trans- 
lations, or rather revisions, of the Bible. But two are so much 
more important than the rest that we need notice only these. 

King James^ Version* 

One is what is known as the Common Version, or King 
James' Version, or the Authorized Version. This is a re- 
vision which was made by a company of scholars in England 
about three hundred years ago, in the reign of King James I. 

ri6ii). 

Since then nearly everybody in the English-speaking world 
has used it. Until within a few years past you could find no 
other, in pulpits or Sunday Schools or homes, or even in most 
bookstores. Look at your Bibles at home and all the Bibles 
you can find, and see if they are not nearly all of this kind. 
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The Revised Versioiu 

The other version that I refer to is very recent. It is just 
coming into use. Some preachers read from it in their pul- 
pits, and some do not. Some Siuiday Schools have adopted 
it, and some have not. We have, because it is so much better 
than the old; and we may be sure that all Simday Schools 
and churches will adopt it sooner or later. It is called "The 
New Revised Version." Another name is "The American 
Standard Version," or "The American Standard Revised 
Bible." Look at the back of your own copy and see which 
one of these names you find there. Turn also to the title- 
page of your Bible, read what it contains, and talk with your 
teacher about it, and see that you understand it all. 

1. Copy in your note book i Corinthians xiii. i and 13 
according to the Revised Version. 

2. Copy the same according to the Common or King James' 
Version. What are the differences? 

3. Write in your note book the title of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as given in the Revised Version. 

4. Write the same as given in the Common or King James' 
Version. What is the difference? 

5. Write in your note book Luke iii. 4-6, exactly as given 
in the Revised Version, showing the poetical form. 

6. Write the same as given in the Common or King James' 
Version, showing the prose form. Notice the difference. 



XII. Review. 

We have now reached the end of the first division of our 
year's work. We said at the beginning, you remember, that 
our year's lessons would be divided into three parts, as fol- 
lows : 

Part One. Little Journeys among the Books of the Bible, 

Part Two. Studies of the Bible Country and People. 

Part Three. A Horseback Tour to visit the Famous Places 
of the Bible. 

Having finished our Little Journeys among the Bible Books, 
I am sure we ought to spend one lesson in seeing just what 
we have learned, before going on to Part Two. So our les- 
son to-day will be a review. 

You know our main object from the start has been to learn 
how to find things in the Bible. It was hoped that, before we 
got through Part One, we would know the name of every 
book, what kind of a book it is, and just where to look for it, 
so that we could find it as quickly as we can find New York 
or Chicago on the map of the United States, or as we can find 
a word in the dictionary. 

The Disgrace of being Ignorant of the Bible* 

Think how ashamed we would all be if, looking on a map 
to find New York, we did not know whether it was on the 
Atlantic Ocean or the Pacific, or if, in looking in the dictionary 
for a word beginning with "A," we didn't know whether to 
turn to the beginning of the dictionary or to the end. 

Don't you think we ought to be equally ashamed not to 
know where in the Bible to look for the Psalms and Exodus 
and Isaiah and the other books, or for David and Solomon 
and Jesus and the other great characters ? 



■ia^ .-■ .. V. 
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The Jewish Bible and the Christian Bible* 

In our journeys through the Bible to discover what it con- 
tains, we found, first of all, that it is divided into two parts, 
the Old Testament and the New. The Old Testament alone 
is the sacred book or Bible of what people? How, then, does 
our Christian Bible differ from the Bible of the Jews? Would 
it seem proper to call the Jewish religion the mother of Chris- 
tianity ? 

"Jews,''^asraelrtes,'' and *^ Hebrews/' 

In speaking of the people of Palestine, we sometimes call 
them "Jews," sometimes "Hebrews," sometimes "Israelites," 
and sometimes the "People of Israel." By these different 
names do we mean different peoples? No, these are only 
different names for the same people. And yet the name " Jews " 
is a comparatively late word, and, to be accurate, we should 
apply it to the people only in their later history. We may 
properly call them Jews at the time of Jesus: indeed, we may 
give them this name from the time of their return from cap- 
tivity on down to our own time. But before the captivity the 
name should not be given them. In the earlier times of 
Moses and David they should be called Hebrews or Israelites, 
or the People of Israel. 

Some Questions* 

In searching through the Bible, we found the volume to be 
really a little library. How many books did we find it to con- 
tain? How many in the Old Testament? How many in 
the New? 

Are most of the books in prose or in poetry? How many 
are in poetry? Tell the names of two. 

Tell the name of the first book in the Old Testament. Of 
the last. Of the first in the New Testament. Of the last. 

In which book do we find the stories of the Creation of the 
World and of the First Man and Woman? In which the 
story of the Flood ? In which the stories about Moses ? In 
which those about David? In which those about Daniel? 

Some of the books of the Bible are in pairs; that is, there 
are a first and a second book with the same name« In the 
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Old Testament i and 2 Kings are such a pair. Tell the names 
of another pair in the Old Testament. Tell the names of a 
pair in the New Testament. 

We have found that four books in the New Testament are 
biographies: which are they? 

We found one Bible writer who wrote a good many Epis- 
tles, or Letters. What was his name ? Name a writer who 
wrote only one Epistle. Name another who wrote two. 

In which Testament is the book of Ezekiel? In which 
Galatians? In which Mark? In which Ezra? 

Is the book of Proverbs poetry? Is the Song of Solomon? 
Is the Psalms? Is Matthew? Is Acts? 

Qtsestions whose Answers should be WrHten In the Note 
Book* 

1. Was Moses a great lawgiver, or a great general? 

2. Was Joshua a great general, or a great poet? 

3. Who seems to you the greatest man mentioned in the 
Old Testament? 

4. Write in your note book the name of some woman men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. 

5. Some woman mentioned in the New Testament. 

6. Some boy or girl mentioned in the Bible. 

We said we wanted to learn to find the books of the Bible 
quickly. Anybody, you know, can find them by turning over 
the leaves long enough. 

7. Now see how long it takes you by the watch or clock 
(teacher note the time) to find Proverbs. Set down the time 
in your note book. 

8. How long to find Exodus. Set down time. 

9. How long to find Job. Set down time. 

10. How long to find Romans. Set down time. 

11. Now try a different plan. See which member of the 
class can find the book of Luke first. Write in your note 
book the name of the victor. 

12. The book of Jeremiah. Write name of victor. 

13. The book of Judges. Write name of victor. 

14. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Write name of victor. 
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Now a very important matter to close with. The names 
of such pupils as have committed to memory the titles of 
the books of the Bible, so as to be able to repeat them in 
their right order, without mistake, have been handed to 
the superintendent. He will read them before the school 
to-day. May we not expect that the name of every scholar 
will be read? 



PART TWO. 

STUDIES OF THE BIBLE COUNTRY AND 

PEOPLE. 

XIII. First Glance at Palestine. 

During the past twelve weeks we have been making "Little 
Journeys among the Books of the Bible," trying to discover 
everything in the Bible we could. We have done this partly 
because the Bible is so very important that everybody ought 
to be well acquainted with it, and partly because we want to 
get ready for our "Horseback Tour" through Palestine, which 
we shall take by and by. 

To-day we begin a second twelve weeks of work. It will 
be very different from the other, but I hope will be quite as 
interesting. We may call it 

Studies of the Bible Coontry and People. 

During these twelve weeks we are going to imagine ourselves 
in Palestine, observing all the strange sights, studying all the 
curious and interesting things that we are able to find. We 
are going to try to learn how the country looks, how the houses 
appear, how the people live, what they do, how they dress, 
what they eat and drink, how they travel, what boys and girls 
do, whether they go to school or not, what games they play, 
and a great many other new things. 

The Land* 

Where is Palestine? Is it in Europe or Asia or Africa? 
Is it a large coimtry or a small one? I think you all study 
geography or else have studied it. So turn to your map of 
Asia, and look in the extreme west, in the Turkish Empirei 
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close to the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, and see if 
you can find a very small country named Palestine. Now 
turn to your map of the Turkish Empire in Asia, or Turkey 
in Asia, and see if you can find it there. It seems very little 
and insignificant compared with the other great coimtries 
around it, does it not ? But is size always a true measure of 
value, do you think? A diamond is very small, but it might 
be worth as much as a great mountain. What other little things 
can you think of that are very valuable? Many little coun- 
tries are very important. Ancient Greece, you know, was 
very small, but it did more for literature, for art, and for civ- 
ilization than any other country in the ancient world. Eng- 
land is small, but it is more influential in the world than some 
other countries ten times as large. New England is small 
in size, but it has produced many great men, and that is the 
measure of a country's greatness. 

So, then, we are not troubled because Palestine is small. 
It has produced very great men (tell the names of some of them), 
and it has given to the world two noble religions, Judaism and 
Christianity. For these reasons it has as important a place 
in history as any country in the world. 

The Inhabitants* 

When we go to Palestine and begin looking about, what 
kind of people do we find? Any Americans? Yes, we find 
the American consul, a man whom our government keeps there 
to look after American interests, and a few others who are 
there in business or as missionaries or as travelers. Do we 
find any English people, or French or German? Yes, a few 
of each, but only a mere handful in all. 

Do we find all the people to be Jews? This is perhaps what 
we would naturally expect, but it is not the fact. We do find 
many thousands of Jews there, but they are not a majority. 
Indeed, they are only a relatively small minority. Though 
Palestine is the native land of the Jewish people, the land where 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and David and Solomon and 
Jesus lived and where their sacred scriptures were written, 
yet for eighteen hundred years it has not been in the posses- 
sion of the Jews. Why? Because soon after the time of 
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Jesus the Romans, who had conquered the country, drove 
them out and destroyed Jerusalem; and smce then the land 
has been governed by foreign rulers who would not allow 
them to return. 

Do you not think it would be a bitter experience for us 
to be banished from our native land as the Jews have been 
from theirs? It is good to know that the Turkish govern- 
ment, which rules the country, has lately been growing 
more liberal, and now permits Jews to enter Palestine some- 
what freely, and to make homes there. 

The Language* 

If the most of the people we find now in Palestine are not 
Jews, what are they ? Some of them are Turks, but the great 
majority are S)Tians and Arabs, the same kind of people that 
inhabit the neighboring countries of Syria and Arabia. (Find 
these countries on your map of Asia.) What color are these 
S)Tians and Arabians ? White. To what race do they belong ? 
To the same general race as the Jews. What language do 
they speak? Hebrew? No, they speak Arabic, but that is 
a language closely related to the Hebrew. 

Shall we, then, hear no English spoken in Palestine? We 
lihall hear a little in the cities, also some French; but most of 
the people in the cities and all in the country places will speak 
Arabic only. 

Of course, that means that we must everywhere have guides 
and interpreters. How strange it will seem not to be able 
to talk with the people we meet! And yet I think it will be 
great sport to travel about on horseback, sleeping at night in 
tents, and having a bright, intelligent Arab "dragoman," 
motmted on his fine Arab horse, to interpret for us, to explain 
things to us, and to conduct our party everywhere. 

Shall we meet many travelers as we go about Palestine? 
At some periods, particularly near Easter, we shall meet a 
great many. 

The ^^Holy Land/' 

We sometimes call Palestine the "Holy Land." What does 
that mean? It means that the Jews of the whole world re- 
gard it as a Holy Land or Sacred Land; because it is the land 
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of their ancestors, and especially because it is the land from 
which their religion and their sacred scriptures came. 

It also means that the Christians of the whole world think 
of it as a Holy or Sacred Land because the Christian Bible 
(our Bible) was written there and because Jesus lived there. 
And, if Jews and Christians think of Palestine with peculiar 
aflFection, as a land very sacred and dear to them, surely it is 
not strange that a great many, both Christians and Jews, should 
want to visit it, and see the places connected with its history, 
just as we in America, you know, like to go to Longfellow's 
house in Cambridge, and see where our beloved poet lived, and 
to Moimt Vernon, and see the home and grave of our honored 
Washington, and to Philadelphia, and see the old Indepen- 
dence Hall, where the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed to the world. 

We are not surprised, then, are we, to find thousands of 
both Jews and Christians visiting Palestine as a Holy Land? 

So far I have given you nothing to put in your note book. 
Please write there all the names of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament in their correct order without looking once in the Bible. 

A Scrap Book* 

One thing more before we come to the end of our lesson. 
I want to suggest something which, I think, will interest you all 
and also your teacher. I hope, too, that it will interest your 
parents. Would you not like each one to make a Bible and 
Palestine Scrap Book? I mean a scrap book filled with such 
Palestine and Bible pictures and such interesting reading 
matter as you can find in papers and magazines, or as you 
may be able to get from other sources. I think you would all 
enjoy making such a scrap book, and it would be something 
which you all would like to keep. Talk with your teacher 
about it, and perhaps with your parents. In the next lesson 
I may have something more to say on the subject. 



XIV. Holy Lands and Pilgrimages. 

In the last lesson we talked about Palestine as a Holy Land. 
Why do the Jews regard it as a Holy Land ? Why do Chris- 
tians? 

Other Holy Lands* 

Are there other **HoIy Lands" in the world besides Pales- 
tine ? Yes, the Buddhists have their Holy Land, which is that 
part of India where their great and beloved teacher, Buddha, 
lived. The Hindus of India have their **holy city," Benares, 
and their ** sacred river," the Ganges; and the Mohammedans 
have their ** sacred city," Mecca, in Arabia. 

Pilgrimages* 

All these diflFerent peoples think it a great thing to make 
visits to these holy places. They call these visits pilgrimages. 

Buddhists often travel thousands of miles, from China or 
Japan or other cotmtries, to see the places in India where their 
great Buddha preached; Hindus in large numbers travel him- 
dreds of miles on foot to bathe in the Sacred Ganges or to 
pray in the temples of Holy Benares, because they believe that 
thus they may win the favor of their gods; and Mohammedans 
gather together in companies and travel in great caravans over 
the long weary desert road leading to Mecca, to pray there, 
because this is the command of their religion. 

Pilgrimages to Palestine* * 

Do Christians make pilgrimages to Palestine? Yes, in all 
the centuries, back almost to the time of Christ, we find great 
numbers of Christians, sometimes thousands and thousands, 
making their way to Palestine on pilgrimages, from almost 
every part of the world. 

This practice contiuues still, and, if we are in Palestine about 



Easter time, we shall meet thousands of Christian pilgrims, 
from many countries, but especially from Russia. Many o^ 
them have traveled for months on foot, living on the coarsest 
and cheapest food, and often sleeping outdoors at night, in 
order to gratify the dearest desire of all their lives, that of 
visiting the Holy Land where Jesus lived and died. 

Very soon after their arrival they go to the village of Beth- 
lehem to see his birthplace, and there they purchase small 
mementoes to carry home, perhaps a string of beads or a little 
olive-wood cross. Then they go to the great city of Jerusalem 
to see the place where he was crucified, and there they buy 
other mementoes, perhaps a candle to bum on a little altar at 
home. They are also very sure to go to the river Jordan 
where Jesus was baptized. There they bathe in the sacred 
river, and get a little bottle of Jordan water to take back home 
as '*holy water," perhaps to be used by the village priest for 
religious purposes. 

ISilany Kinds of FUgrims* 

We must not think that it is only poor people or ignorant 
people or superstitious people who like to make pilgrimages 
to Palestine. Large numbers of learned men and scholars go 
there because they can learn so much in Palestine, and very 
distinguished people of all kinds go there. General Grant, 
after he had been President of the United States, visited Pales- 
tine; so did King Edward of Great Britain, when he was a 
young man; so did the Emperor William of Germany a few 
years ago. 

Our Pilgrimage* 

Shall we call our visit to Palestine a pilgrimage? I think 
we may. It will not mean to us just the same that the pil- 
grimage of the poor superstitious Russian peasant means to 
him, but I think something better. It will mean to us much 
the same that President Grant's visit there meant to him. 
Think of actually seeing the places where King David and 
King Solomon and Jesus lived! Think of standing on the 
very spots where the Sermon on the Mount was preached and 
where Jesus was crucified! 
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Surely, after we get back, we shall always think of Palestine 
as not only a very interesting land, but as in a very true sense 
a "sacred" or "holy" land. 

The Crusades* 

I wonder if any of you have ever heard or read about the 
Crusades. They were the greatest pilgrimages to Palestine 
ever known, but they were military pilgrimages, made up of 
soldiers who went there to fight, not peaceful pilgrimages, as 
all ought to be. 

About 800 years ago a great excitement arose in Europe and 
spread ever)rwhere over the fact that Palestine was ruled by 
Mohammedans. The Pope at Rome declared it ought to be 
ruled by Christians, and he called upon the kings and nations 
of Europe to raise great armies and drive out the Mohamme- 
dans, "infidels" he called them. Accordingly, great armies, of 
scores of thousands of men, were enlisted and led away by 
kings and distinguished generals to Palestine, many hundreds 
of miles distant, some of the armies marching by land, through 
terrible hardships, and some going in boats across the great 
Mediterranean Sea, with hardships not less severe. But, alas ! 
thousands of those who set out with high hopes never reached 
Palestine at all, but fell sick and died by the way or were 
drowned in the sea. Those who reached the Holy Land found 
most trying and terrible experiences awaiting them. They had 
to besiege strong walled cities, fight fierce battles, in which 
sometimes they were victorious and sometimes defeated, and 
undergo great suflFerings and privations. 

Results of the Crusades* 

The First Crusade accomplished so little that it had to be 
followed by others and still others. Many new armies were 
enlisted, and the wars dragged on and on for almost 200 years. 
The cost in money was enormous, and the loss of life was ter- 
rible. Jerusalem and a part of Palestine were conquered by the 
Christians, and a small Christian kingdom was set up; but it 
lasted only a little while. Soon the Christians were driven out. 
and all Palestine was in the hands of the Mohammedans 
again. 
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Traces of the Grtssaden stiU found In Palestine* 

You must all try to remember about these Crusaders, because, 
when we begin our horseback tour up and down Palestine, we 
shall find many traces of them. Although they were eventu- 
ally driven out and compelled to go back home to Europe, yet 
they remained in Palestine long enough to make some perma- 
nent impressions. They built fortifications, city walls, great 
casdes, and especially churches, many of which were so sol- 
idly constructed of stone that they remain unto this day, some 
in ruins, but others almost as perfect as when first built, and 
we shall often come upon them as we go about the land. 

Qoestious« 

I suppose that all those hundreds of thousands of crusading 
soldiers thought they were doing God's service and honoring 
Christ by setting out to fight and destroy the Mohammedans. 
Were they right ? Does God care only for Christians ? Does 
he not care for Mohammedans and everybody else ? Is Christ 
best honored by war, or by peace? By destro)dng men's 
lives, or by saving them ? 

1. Jesus said, "Blessed are the peacemakers." Find this 
beatitude, in the fifth chapter of Matthew, and write it in your 
note book. 

Did Jesus ever say. Blessed are the war makers? Do you 
think God ever wants men to engage in bloody and cruel wars 
(all wars are bloody and cruel) unless they are compelled to 
do so? 

2. What is the sixth commandment? Find it (Exodus xx. 
13) and write it in your note book. 

Let us hope that there will never be any more Crusades or 
war pilgrimages to Palestine, but that all pilgrimages in the 
future may be those of peace. 

We were going to talk more to-day about a Bible and Pales- 
tine Scrap Book, but our time is gone, and we must wait until 
next Sunday. 



XV. A Land that Changes and yet Never Changes. 

Before taking up our main subject to-day, I want to talk a 
little more about Crusades. In our lesson last Sunday, re- 
garding Pilgrimages and Crusades to Palestine, one Crusade 
had to be omitted for want of time. But I think it will seem 
to you the most interesting of all, because it has to do with 
boys and girls. Can you imagine girls and boys as Crusaders ? 

The Children's Crtfsade* 

Well, in the old times of seven himdred years or so ago, 
when Europe was sending her crusading armies of men to the 
Holy Land, there was also a great "Children's Crusade." 
History tells us about it. Foolish and fanatical preachers of 
France and Germany preached to the children and filled their 
minds with the idea that they ought to go to Palestine as Cru- 
saders and recover the Holy Sepulcher (the tomb of Jesus). 
So much excitement was created that many thousands of boys 
and girls (we are told 50,000) started on the long journey. 
They marched to the Mediterranean Sea to take ships there for 
the Holy Land, expecting (as they had been told) that God 
would work wonderful miracles to carry them safely across 
the sea, and would fight for them so that they might defeat the 
Mohammedans in Palestine and get possession of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Sepulcher. 

How the Children's Crtisade Ended* 

But it was not very long before they found that they had been 
cruelly deceived. God did not work any miracles in their be- 
half. After weary wanderings and bitter hardships, some of 
the deluded children made their way back to their homes; 
but many never returned. Two shiploads of them sank in the 
sea, and all were lost; and two other shiploads were taken 
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by cruel traders to Egypt, and there sold as slaves. So the 
Children's Crusade, which started with such great expecta- 
tions and enthusiasm, ended pitifully and sadly enough. 

All this shows us, does it not, how much harm may be 
done by religious ignorance, superstition, and hatred ? Surely, 
an intelligent and good religion would never have sent these 
children away on such a dangerous, foolish, and wicked mis- 
sion, would it ? 

A Children's Crtssade of Peace* 

May we think of our excursion to Palestine as a Children's 
Crusade? Well, at least, ours will be a Crusade not of war 
but of peace, not of hatred, but of good will. We shall find 
the people of Palestine mostly Mohammedans still, just as 
they were 600 or 700 or 800 years ago, when the old-time Cru- 
saders went there to fight them; but they will be as kind to us 
as if they were Christians, and we shall discover that they 
worship the same God whom we worship, they respect and 
honor Abraham and Moses and other Bible characters almost 
as much as we do, and they think of Jesus as a great and good 
prophet and teacher. 

Life in Palestine To-day a Mirror of the Life of Bible Times* 
We are ready now to study our main subject, "A Land that 
Changes and yet never Changes." 

We want to learn all we can about life in Palestine in Bible 
times, which means in Abraham's time, 4,000 years ago, and 
in David's time, 3,000 years ago, and in the time of Jesus, 
nearly 2,000 years ago. How can we do it ? 

By studying life in Palestine to-day, do you think? Yes, 
that is the best possible way. Why ? Because, in spite of all 
the changes of these thousands of years, the customs, the 
habits, the dress, the modes of life of the people, remain to so 
large an extent unaltered. 

Palestine Contrasted with Western Lands* 

Suppose we should study life in America to-day for the pur- 
pose of finding out what kind of life was lived here 2,000 or 
3,000 or 4,000 years ago, do you think we should learn much ? 
Why not? Because the conditions of life here have changed 
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in almost every possible respect. Even in Europe the changes 
have been so great that we cannot learn much about very an- 
cient European modes of life by studying present modes of 
life. 

But in Palestine it is diflFerent. There all the changes in 
governments, all the changes wrought by wars, all the great 
changes of every kind that have swept over Palestine since 
Jesus lived or since Abraham first came upon the scene, have 
aflfected the lives of the people only very little indeed. 

Reminded of Bible Scenes* 

The cities and villages of Palestine everywhere look essentially 
the same as they did in the days of Jesus or Abraham. The 
farmer ploughs his ground with the same kind of crude wooden 
plough that was used in the time of Samuel. Wheat and barley 
are ground into meal, for bread, by means of a flat stone turned 
round and round upon another stone by two women sitting 
on the ground just as in the days of Sarah and Rebekah and 
Rachel; shepherds tend their flocks on the hills just as David 
when he was a boy tended his father's flocks on the hills near 
Bethlehem; and boys throw stones with slings just as David 
did when he fought with Goliath. 

Women go to wells and springs for water and carry it home 
in earthen jars or bottles on their heads just as Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, used to do in Nazareth. People dress essentially the 
same that they have done from earliest historic times, cook 
essentially the same, eat the same kinds of food, wear the same 
kinds of ornaments, and have the same manners and customs. 

So you see that the best of all possible ways to find out about 
the life lived in Palestine in the days of Jesus and David and 
Abraham is to go there and see the life now. 

This is what makes traveling in Palestine to-day so inter- 
esting. Everything we see reminds us of something we have 
read about in the Bible. 

What "We Imagine. 

As we approach Jerusalem, we almost imagine that we shall 
see the chariots of King Solomon somewhere. As we walk in 
the country and see a venerable old man, we can hardly help 
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wondering whether it is not Abraham. As we turn a comer 
round a great rock or a hill, we say to ourselves, " What if we 
should meet here the stem prophet Elijah!" As we wander 
on, it seems as if we ought to meet Isaac or Jacob with his 
flocks, or Joseph with his coat of many colors, or Ruth glean- 
ing in the field, or David with his sling or his harp. As we see 
a company of persons resting under the shadow of a great tree, 
we almost think it must be Jesus and his disciples. 

Questions* 

It is time now for some questions, to be answered in your 
note book. 

We have referred to a number of scripture characters. Let 
us see if you know where in the Bible to find them. 

1. In what books are the stories about Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph ? 

2. In what book the stories about David and Solomon ? 

3. In what those about Jesus and his disciples ? 

4. Of what very distinguished men of the Old Testament 
were Sarah, Rebekah and Rachel the wives? 

Tlie Bible and Palestine Scrap Book* 

We must talk a little about our suggested scrap book before 
closing. What do you think about it by this time? What 
does your teacher think? What your parents? 

If you have decided, each one, to make such a book, it 
would be well to begin soon. Doubtless your teacher and 
parents will give you good suggestions in getting started; 
and you can help one another. Look out in every direction 
for information about Palestine and for pictures of Palestine 
places and Bible characters and scenes. Your scrap book 
should be strong. Paste the pictures and reading matter in 
carefully and well. Do not put in long articles. ' You can get 
pictures from illustrated papers and magazines, from circulars 
sent out by conductors of tourists' parties, and perhaps from 
relatives or friends who have traveled in Palestine. 



XVI. How do People Travel in Palestine? 

Of course I do not mean by this question, How shall we 
travel ? It is understood that, when we set out on our camping 
tour to visit the famous places of the land, we shall go on 
horseback. 

But how do people generally travel? Are there any rail- 
roads? Yes, two or three short and rather poor ones, built 
only recently. Are there any electrical lines ? If not, probably 
there will be one or more soon. But neither railways nor elec- 
trics reach many places. 

Are there carriage roads and carriages? A very few, con- 
necting some of the most important towns, that is all. On 
these roads one will see a few wheeled vehicles, but only a few. 

How, then, do people travel in Palestine ? Just as they have 
done for hundreds and thousands of years, and just as people 
used to travel in this country in a very early day before there 
were roads; namely, either on foot or on the backs of animals. 

Talk with your teacher about the times when people in Amer- 
ica and Europe did nearly all their traveling on horseback or 
on foot. 

It is not an unusual thing at all to see persons in Palestine 
setting out on foot for a journey of several days. Would you 
like such journeys ? 

If animals are used for travel^ what kinds? 

Horses are used some, mainly by wealthy persons, by offi- 
cials, and by travelers from Europe and America. Mules 
are used considerably, especially for carr)dng heavy loads. 

Donkeys* 

But the animals most used for riding purposes and to carry 
burdens are asses or donkeys. You see these everywhere. 
They are so small that you wonder what they can be good for. 
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But a donkey will quite easily carry a large man, — a, man so 
tall that his feet will almost touch the ground. Indeed, I have 
seen a little donkey carr)dng a man and woman, or a woman 
and two small children. 

When Joseph and Mary, the parents of Jesus, made their 
journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem just before Jesus was 
bom, how do you think they traveled ? I have no doubt that 
they had a donkey, which carried Mary, and that Joseph 
walked, very likely leading the donkey. 

And then, later, when they had to fly into Egypt to save the 
little boy from being put to death by the command of cruel 
King Herod, I have no doubt that they made this journey in 
the same way, — Joseph leading the donkey, and Mary and the 
baby ridmg. 

1. The first of these stories, that about going to Bethlehem, 
is found in the second chapter of Luke; which verses? Write 
the answer in your note book. 

2. The second is found in Matthew, second chapter; what 
verses ? Write answer in note book. 

If you want to know how conmion and useful donkeys are 
in Palestine, just take your stand any morning outside of one 
of the gates of Jerusalem, and watch the long rows of patient 
little animals coming along the road bringing produce to 
market, the bundles on their backs often much larger than 
themselves. This one is carrying wheat or barley; this, 
artichokes or onions; this, wood — the branches or roots of old 
trees — for fuel; this, flowers; this, butter or curds. 

Gunels* 

We see still another kind of animal on the roads in Pales- 
tine, which is more curious than the donkey. It is the camel. 
Did you ever see a camel ? Did you ever ride one ? The camel 
lies down for you to get on. When he rises, he will pitch you 
off if you do not cling to the saddle. When he walks, or trots, 
it seems to you at first that the motion will break your back. 
But soon you get used to it. 

For making long journeys, where desert regions have to be 
passed through, and especially where goods and merchandise 
have to be transported great distances, camels are indispen- 
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sable. You know they can go without water and food longer 
than any other animal. Ask your teacher why. 

Camels are very strong. How large a load can they carry ? 
A common load is 500 or 600 pounds, but sometimes they 
carry 700 or 800 or even 1,000 pounds, — more than twice as 
much as a horse or mule. 

There is one kind of camel that is very swift, the dromedary. 
It can travel eight or nine miles an hour, and keep it up day 
after day. How fast can a horse travel ? How fast can a man 
walk? 

Caravans* 

You have all read about caravans. Palestine is a land of 
caravans, as it has been for thousands of years. 

When we meet a caravan, we must get out of the way, for 
the camels are rather stupid and not at all accommodating 
creatures. They would not at all mind stepping on us, or 
hitting us with the big load that is apt to extend out far on 
each side of them as they walk. So we move into a sheltered 
spot on one side, and watch the long and queer procession imtil 
it has passed and receded into the distance, and then we say, 
"Well, that was a sight to remember. It makes us realize 
how far we are from home, — that we are not in America or 
even in Europe, but in strange, far-off Asia." 

The Bible often mentions camels. We read of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob making long journeys. Do you think they 
rode on camels ? 

3. In the first chapter of Job we read of a man who owned 
3,000 camels. Who was it? Write his name in your note 
book. 

4. In Mark i. 4 we are told of a man who wore clothes made 
of camel's hair. Who was it ? Write his name. 

Palestine Roads* 

A few words about the roads of Palestine. Really there are 
no roads except the few short ones already mentioned, connect- 
ing some of the larger cities. The rest are only foot-paths. 
Wherever we go in the land, we must use these, there is 
nothing else. Wagons or carriages on them would be useless. 
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Men on foot, horses, donkeys, mules, camels, all follow the 
foot-paths. And very curious these paths are, — crooked, wind- 
ing and straggling about through fields, among growing crops, 
up and down hills, along sides of moimtains sometimes so 
steep as to be almost impassable, along the dry beds of streams, 
through mud and swamps, across rivers where there are no 
bridges, over the roughest kind of rocks, among loose stones 
tmd boulders so thick that it is difficult to find a place to step, 
and then, again, through the most charming valleys. Such are 
the foot-paths, the substitute for roads, which one finds in 
Palestine. 

And, now, does the want of roads frighten us and make us 
hesitate about going to Palestine? 

I say no. I think all boys and girls will say no. It only adds 
to the interest of going. Who would want to travel there in 
Pullmans and electric cars and on macadamized roads, even if 
he could? We like better to find something diflferent from 
what we have at home. If one is on the back of a good, sure- 
footed horse, what does he care if paths are rough ? If one has 
to put up with a little hardship, that only makes the pleasure 
all the greater, does it not ? 

So let us be sorry for any boy or girl or man or woman who 
cannot have the pleasure of taking a horseback ride by these 
curious paths up and down Palestine. 



X VIL Some Striking Features of Palestine* 

What are some of the things that will strike us most as we 
travel about Palestine? 

A Great Sea* 

I think one thing that will surprise us will be the fact that 
Palestine is everywhere so near to a very large body of water. 
The great Mediterranean Sea stretches along one whole side 
of the land, on the west; and, because the land is not very large, 
we may almost say that all the people of Palestine can look out 
every day upon that vast and wonderful expanse of blue water, 
sometimes calm and peaceful and sometimes wild with storms, 
and that every night they can see the great sun sink into its 
waves as into a fiery bath. 

Have you ever seen the sea? I mean the ocean. Have you 
ever ridden upon it? Don't you think it would be delightful 
to live in a land where you could have a great sea always in 
sight toward the west? 

Do you wonder that the writers of the Bible often speak of 
the sea, and show that they are impressed by its beauty and 
grandeur ? 

I. Here are two poetical lines from one of the Psalms, about 
God's power over the sea, which please copy into yoiu: note 
book: 

Thou rulest the raging of the sea; 

And when die wiEives thereof arise, Thou stillest them. 

I think we shall all be interested to find that Palestine is a 
mountain land. I do not mean that it is all moim tains: in 
many parts there are hills and valleys, and in several parts 
plains of considerable size. But there are some motmtains 
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in nearly all sections, and these make the land striking and 
picturesque. 

It is particularly interesting to travel among mountains, there 
is so much fine scenery and one gets so many impressive views. 

Did you ever see mountains? What ones? Did you ever 
see the Rocky Mountains in Colorado? If you were travel- 
ing in Colorado you might easily think you were traveling in 
Palestine only for the fact that the Colorado mountains are so 
high. 

Did you ever see the White Moimtains in New Hampshire? 
They dififer from the Palestine mountains in being somewhat 
more covered with trees. The bare mountains of Palestine 
and of many other Oriental lands ought to be a warning to us. 
Is there danger of the White Mountains or any other moun- 
tains in America being stripped of their forests ? Do you think 
there ought to be laws to protect the forests on all mountains? 
Why? 

Mount Washins^ton and Mount Hermon* 

What is the highest mountain in New England ? There is 
no mountain in Palestine so high as Mount Washington; but 
just beyond the northern border of the land there is a great 
mountain called Mount Hermon, which lifts up its shining 
crown of snow and ice more than 9,000 feet into the sky, 
so that it can be seen from all over Palestine. Is that as high 
as Mount Washington? How high is Mount Washington? 

With so many mountains in and around Palestine we need 
not wonder that the Bible writers mention them often, even 
more often than they do the sea. 

2. Read Psalm cxxv. and copy these lines from it in your 
note book: 

As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
So Jehovah is round about His people. 

A Year with Only Two Seasons* 

In most parts of this country we have a year with four dis- 
tinct seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, with rain 
distributed throughout all of them. But in Palestine there are 
really only two seasons, summer and winter, or a dry season and 
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a wet, the former lasting from about April to October or 
November, during which there is almost no rain, and the 
latter extending from October or November to April, in which 
almost the entire rainfall of the year comes. 

Can you think of any part of the United States where the 
year is divided in this way, into a wet and a dry season ? How 
about California? 

G>Id In the Mountains^ Warm in the Valleys* 

Some parts of Palestine have a temperate climate much like 
that of Pennsylvania, Ohio, or Nebraska, while others have a 
semi-tropical climate, much like that of Florida or Cuba. 
This, of course, is because of different elevations. Up in the 
moimtains or high hills the climate is pretty cold; down among 
the lower hills or on the plains it is mild; and away down still 
lower, in the very deep valley of the Jordan, it is hot. Can you 
tell why it is that temperature changes with elevation ? 

Did you know that Palestine has the deepest valley in the 
whole world? Yes, the Jordan valley is such: it is 800, 1,000, 
and in one part 1,300 feet below the level of the ocean. Think 
of that! In such a valley, of course, the weather is very warm, 
even in winter, and in summer it is like an oven. 

Lot's Wife and the Pillar of Salt* 

I think you know the strange old Bible stories, do you not, 
about the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah being destroyed by 
fire from heaven and about Lot's wife being turned into a pil- 
lar of salt ? Well, it was here, in this valley, that these events 
were supposed to have happened. Would you like to visit 
this strange valley ? We shall do so by and by. Do you think 
you will look for the pillar of salt ? 

3. Find the two chapters in Genesis in which the stories 
about Sodom and Gomorrah and Lot's wife are told, and write 
in your note book which they are. 

Chies and Villages* 

In Palestine, cities have walls around them. Why? Did 
you ever see a city with walls ? 

Most Palestine cities are built on the tops of hills or on the 
spurs of mountains. Can you think why ? 
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In Palestine nobody lives in the country. All live in cities 
and villages. Strange as it may seem, even the farmers live in 
villages. Can you imagine the reason ? 

Vineyards and Orchards* 

Palestine is a land of vineyards. In some parts they are 
small, but in others they are large, and remind one of the great 
vineyards of California, France, and Italy. 

Palestine is a land of olive orchards and fig orchards, and in 
some parts of splendid orange orchards. I think you will find 
that the oranges of Palestine are as sweet and delicious as any 
grown in California or Florida. 

Shepherds and Caves* 

Palestine is a land of shepherds. You see shepherds with 
their flocks of sheep and goats everywhere you go. 

Palestine is a land of caves. Nearly all the hills and moun- 
tains are rocky, and in these rocks are numberless openings of 
all sizes, some large enough for a wolf to creep into, and others 
to hold hundreds of people. These caves have been used for 
all sorts of purposes, as dens for wild bea9ts, hiding-places 
for robbers, homes for hermits and for poor people, shelters 
for shepherds, folds for sheep, places of worship, and places 
of refuge for soldiers in war. Did you evpr explore a big dark 
cave? Perhaps you may have a chance to explore one of 
these Palestine caves by and by. 



XVIII, Curious Little Villages. 

We have found that Palestine is a land where nobody lives 
in the country, where all the people live in cities (usually small 
cities) and villages. Why? For safety. 

We have found, too, that many of the villages and cities 
are built on the tops of hills, sometimes very high and steep 
hills; and many are or have been surrounded with walls. 
Why? For protection. 

Such protection is not quite so necessary now; but in the 
old times, when governments were very bad, when there were 
many savage wars, and when the people were always in danger 
from bands of robbers, it was a great source of safety to the 
people to have their homes high up on steep hills or mountain 
sides, and surrounded by strong walls. Of course sometimes 
cities had to be built in valleys; but in such cases it was neces- 
sary to build the walls higher and stronger still. 

Are walls of any use now? Very little, if any. Why? 
Because now governments are somewhat better; there is less 
danger from robbers, and there are fewer wars. And then, 
too, if wars do come, walls cannot protect a city nowadays, 
because we have cannon that can easily batter them down, and 
mtro-glycerine and other explosives that can blow them up 
in an insfant. 

Do the people of Palestine continue to build cities with walls ? 
No, the newer cities have no walls, and some of the older 
cities are letting their walls go to decay. 

Would you rather live in a city with walls or without ? Why ? 
Do you think walls would hinder the business of a city ? How ? 
Do you think we would like to have any of our dties built 
on the tops of high^ steep hills? 
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A Visit to a Village* 

We want to study both the cities and the villages of Pales- 
tine: which shall we take up first? I think the best way will 
be to begin with the villages. So to-day we will visit a little 
unwalled village, and next Sunday we will visit a walled city. 

Many villages have never had any walls, so far as we know. 
Why? Perhaps because they were so near to strong- walled 
cities that in case of danger the inhabitants could always run 
there for safety. 

These little Palestine villages, which we find in all sorts of 
unexpected places, are curious enough. We must not expect 
them to be much like American villages, but that should only 
add to their interest. If we wanted to see nothing except 
what we have been accustomed to, we should stay at home. 

How shall we get to our village? By a well-made carriage 
road? No, we must go by a crooked path through the fields 
and over the hills, which of course means that we must either 
walk or ride on the back of a horse or a donkey. 

Appearance of the Villas^e* 

What kind of houses do we find, — large or small? Most 
of them are very small, usually containing only one or two 
rooms each. 

Of what material are they built ? Of wood ? No, they are 
made either of stone — rather roughly dressed and roughly 
put together stone — or else of a sort of clay or mud. 

How do the houses look? Well, first, of course each must 
have a door, so that the people can go in and out. Second, 
each has a window, for people must have some light; but 
windows are expensive, arid so usually there is only one. And, 
third, each has what seems rather curious to us; namely, a 
flat roof. But these flat roofs are important, for people use 
them as places to sit; and delightful places for sitting they are^ 
especially on summer evenings. 

What are the streets? Generally very narrow and very 
crooked; and, I am sorry to say, as a rule they are not kept 
very clean, but are too often used as places for throwing refuse 
and garbage. 
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Do the houses have- gardens? Not usually, though in some 
cases there are gardens, with vegetables, flowers, and olive, 
fig, and mulberry trees. 

Inhabitants* 

Who live in this village? Mostly farmers, who go out to 
their fields in the morning, work all day, and come home to 
the village in the evening. 

Are there any people here except farmers ? A few, but only 
a few. For example, there is one man who does the carpenter 
work of the village; another who shoes the donkeys, mules, 
and horses; another who acts as a butcher and has mutton or 
kid's meat to sell once or twice a week; and still another who 
has charge of the village oven, which the people are allowed 
to use to bake their bread. 

Twice in the day the village is all astir. The first time is in 
the morning when the men go out to their work in the fields, 
which are often a long way off. The second time is at sunset, 
when all return from their labor. At sunset, too, the village 
cattle and donkeys, which have been out grazing all day on 
the neighboring common, are brought in for the night by the 
village herdsman. 

Now, when work is finished and there is leisure, the principal 
meal of the day is eaten. 

Important Events* 

The great events of the day for the women are going morning 
and evening to the spring or well for water, where they meet 
the other women of the village and get a chance to hear and to 
tell the village news. 

An event of not less interest to the men is their own coming 
together in the evening to learn the news and to discuss village 
matters. 

So you see that life here is very simple. All the people 
of the village know one another and are interested in one 
another's affairs. 

If any one goes away on a journey, it is a great event to the 
little community. When he returns, every one welcomes him 
back and is eager to know where he has been and what he has 
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seen. If a stranger comes to the village, that is a great event; 
everybo4Y soon learns about it, and generally the stranger is 
treated with-^ijauch courtesy. 

If a baby is bom, that is a great event. If there is a marriage 
or a fimeral, that is so important that it is talked about for 
weeks and months. 

If any one builds a new house, that is a most extraordinary 
event, which must be celebrated. All the neighbors come to- 
gether to help him put on the stone roof, and the day closes 
with a feast and a great merry-making. 

This is a picture of a Palestine village to-day. And I suppose 
it also represents pretty well hundreds and hundreds of villages 
in Bible times. Probably Nazareth, where Jesus lived, was not 
very different from this. 

This shows us, does it not, that very great men may spring 
from very humble surroundings? Think how plain and bare 
and humble was the boyhood home of Lincoln. Do you think 
that Lincoln would have been any greater or better if he had 
been born in a great city or in a rich and costly home? 

1. Write in your note book the name of the village mentioned 
in Matthew ii. i. 

2. The name of the city (village) mentioned in Matthew 
ii, 23. 

3. In Matthew xxi. 17. 

4. In Luke xxiv. 13. 

Do you always bring your Bible to class? Do you always 
bring your note book? Be sure to bring both every Sunday. 

I wonder if any of you are forgetting the names of the books 
of the Bible in their right order. Please repeat together the 
names of the New Testament books. 



JOX. Walled Dties. 

In our last lesson we studied a Palestine village. To-day 
we want to visit ^ walled city. So let us go at once to an old- 
fashioned city with walls, to see what kind of a place it is 
and what interesting things we can find in it. 

Of course, the city has gates. These gates, which are big 
and heavy, are kept closed and locked at night. So we must 
not go too early in the morning, or they will not be open; 
and we must come out before they close at evening, or we shall 
get locked in. 

Inside* 

The first thing we notice when we get inside is how crowded 
everything seems to be. There are few open spaces, even 
very small ones; and of course there are no parks, for they 
would take up too much room. The streets are narrow, and 
the buildings of all kinds stand close to them. Indeed, in 
some places the buildings project quite over the streets, and 
the streets seem like tunnels, and are very dark. Two or three 
of the principal streets are paved with rough stones, but all 
the rest are unpaved. 

There are no sidewalks. All the people walk in the middle 
of the road, making their way as best they can among donkeys 
and horses and camels. It is no easy task to avoid being 
run over or knocked down, especially by the great awkward 
camels whose big loads sometimes take up almost the whole 
way. Fortunately, there are no wheeled vehicles: if there 
were, we could not get along at all. 

We sometimes think it pretty hard to dodge automobiles 
in America; but I doubt if it is any harder than to dodge 
Palestine camels in these streets. Which would you rather 
risk being run over by, a camel or an automobile ? 
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But, if the streets are narrow and dark, they are also very 
crooked, — so crooked that we must be very careful or we shall 
get lost. Indeed, it is unsafe to attempt to go far without 
a guide. I have read of a street somewhere so crooked that, 
if one attempted to walk along it, he was liable to meet him- 
self on the way. Do you think it must have been one of the 
streets in this city? 

How the People Dress* 

We are struck by many things that we see, they are so new 
and so different from what we are accustomed to. Perhaps 
the most strange sight is the dress of the people. The men, 
instead of wearing sombre black as most Americans do, dress 
in colors, often very bright colors. In place of coats and trousers 
they wear long, loose garments, which sometiines cause us to 
mistake them for women. On their heads, instead of black 
hats, they have soft cloth turbans or cloth hoods, of various 
hues, or else they have a kind of little red tasseled cap called 
a tarboosh, or fez. 

The women also dress in loose flowing garments, which 
are quaint and picturesque, and sometimes much more artistic 
and beautiful (I think we have to confess) than some of the 
fashionable styles of women's dress in Europe and America. 
One thing, however, in the dress of a part of the women (the 
Mohammedans) we all unite in saying is hardly less than hide- 
ous. It is the way they have (I believe it is required by their 
religion) of covering the lower half of their faces with a very 
ugly cloth or veil. 

Poverty and Wealth* 

As we go about, we are struck by the number of beggars 
that meet us at every turn. Do you think we ought to give 
them money? 

We soon begin to wonder if there are any rich people in the 
city, the exteriors of the houses all seem so plain and bare. 
But we soon learn that these exteriors in many cases are de- 
ceptive. Though most of the people are poor, and some very 
poor, yet by no means all are so. A house which on the out- 
side appears very plain and old and dilapidated may be fin- 
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ished and furnished on the inside in the richest and most 
costly way, and may be the home of a man of great wealth. 
A very high and ugly old wall that we pass on going along the 
street may have on the other side of it, unsuspected by us, a 
splendid garden, with fruits and flowers and fountains, and, 
in the midst of these, a palace. Rich men like to hide their 
wealth from the public, thinking that thus it is safer. 

The Bazaars* 

Perhaps nothing in the city is so interesting as the markets 
and bazaars. Where are they? In a section by themselves. 
We must ask our guide to take us to them. 

Here, in a network of narrow streets and cross streets, we 
find for sale every kind of goods and wares and products that 
the people want to buy. We need not go inside of any building 
in order to see goods or to purchase : all are displayed either 
out on the street or else in small rooms open to the street. A 
merchant sits in the center of his little wide open room or booth, 
with his goods piled up around him, and ready to hand us 
anything we want without getting up from his seat. 

Names of Streets* 

We need not ask the names of these streets: we can tell 
from the names of the things for sale. Here is the Bakers' 
Street, where all the bakers are selling their bread and cakes; 
there is the Apothecaries' Street, where medicinal herbs and 
perfumes are sold; and next is the street of the dealers in 
fresh vegetables, or grain, or wood, or cloth, or rugs, or jewelry. 

The Street of the Goldsmiths is very interesting. Here we 
not only find many beautiful things for sale, but we see the 
nimble-fingered workers in gold and silver making ornaments 
for their customers while they wait. The goldsmith has his 
little brazier of charcoal, his little pair of bellows, his sTiall 
anvil, his tiny hammers and tongs, all here, and, if you will 
just give him a small gold or silver coin, he will make it into 
a very pretty ornament for you while you wait. 

We come to the Street of the Shoemakers. What will we 
find here ? Plain black shoes like ours, made to cover the whole 
foot and ankle? Not exactly. Eastern shoes are slippers, 
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and they axe of as gay colors as Eastern clothes. Those for 
women are mostly bright yellow, and those for men red. Would 
you like to have yellow or red shoes ? 

The Street of the Saddlers is gayer still. The people of 
Palestine like to adorn their horses, camels, donkeys, and mules 
with bright and showy trappings. A man's wealth and rank 
are supposed to be shown by the costliness of the adornments 
of the animal on which he rides. And so persons who wish 
to appear to be of importance are not uinfrequently seen with 
saddles of crimson leather embroidered with gold, reins of 
crimson silk worked with threads of gold, silver stirrups, and 
rich saddle-cloths of every color of the rainbow. When we 
are ready for our horseback excursion, do you think our horses 
will be arrayed in such gorgeous trappings? 

The Street of the Brass-workers shows a striking array of 
articles of brass, — platters, pans, trays, pitchers, basins, and 
vessels of many kinds, great and small, — all by their shining 
beauty tempting us to purchase them. 

This is all we have time to find out to-day about Palestine 
cities. But we shall learn more by and by. 

1. Write in your note book the names of the two cities men- 
tioned in Luke x. 30. 

2. The name of the city mentioned in Matthew viii. 5. 

3. That in Acts ix. 43. 

4. That in 2 Samuel ii. 11. 

Please repeat in their correct order the names of all the 
books of the Bible, first the Old Testament and then the New. 



XX. On the Hills with the Shepherds. 

Wherever we travel in Palestine, we see shepherds with 
their flocks; and they are very picturesque sights. We ought 
to be provided with pencils and paints, so that we may sketch 
some of them. 

The Shepherd^s Care for His Flock. 

What does a Palestine shepherd have to do for his sheep? 
I can think of four things. Can you think of any others ? 

First, he must lead them every day to a place where they 
can get good pasturage. As soon as the grass is eaten up in 
one place, he must take them to another. 

Second, he must find water for them. This is not always 
easy in Palestine, especially during the long dry summers, 
when for months there are no rains, and the streams dry up 
and even many of the springs fail. In such times of drought 
he may have to lead his flock away for miles to find water, or 
he may have to draw water for them with great labor from 
deep wells. 

Third, he must watch the sheep carefully, to keep any of 
them from straying and getting lost. Sheep are rather stupid 
creatures, you know, and it is very easy among the hills and 
big rocks for some of them to get separated from the rest and 
wander away. To prevent this, the shepherd has to be all 
the while keenly on the alert. If he discovers that one is 
gone, he must search for it at once before it has strayed far. 
Generally, he finds it soon, but sometimes he has a long search; 
and possibly, before he can find it, it falls over a precipice and 
is killed or some wild beast devours it. 

Protection* 

The fourth thing the shepherd has to do is to protect his 
flock at night. Of course, night is the most dangerous time, 
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for robbers may try to steal some of the sheep or wolves or 
some other wild animals may come and try to kill them. So 
the shepherd every night gathers his sheep for safety into a 
fold. 

What kind of sheep-folds do the Palestine shepherds have? 

Well, some are caves in the rocks. A shepherd, having found 
a cave large enough to hold his flock, will build a rough stone 
wall across its mouth, putting into the wall a gate. Then 
into this cave-room he will gather his sheep when night comes, 
and fasten the gate. 

Other sheep-folds are simply pens or enclosures surrounded 
by rough stone walls, out on the hillsides. These folds keep 
the sheep from wandering away during the night, but they do 
not protect them from robbers or wild beasts which may climb 
over the walls. So the shepherd sleeps on the ground in one 
corner of the fold, or in a little hut which he has built near- 
by, so as to be at hand in case of danger. 

Would you like to live such an out-of-doors life as the shep- 
herds do? Would you like to sleep alone in a cave, or in a 
little hut made of boughs, or under the sky with nothing above 
your head but the stars ? And how about the robbers and the 
wolves? Do you think you would have courage enough to 
protect your flock against these? 

Dos: and Qtsb* 

Does the Palestine shepherd have a dog? Yes, usually. 
Is a wolf as likely to attack a flock at night if there is a dog 
near ? Do you think a shepherd is safer if he has a dog ? Why ? 

Is the Palestine shepherd armed ? Yes, in a way. Does he 
have a gun? Perhaps he may have a very poor, old-fashioned 
one; but often his only weapon is a very strong and heavy 
club. One end of this club is small enough to be grasped 
easily, and the other end, which is larger, he has filled full of 
heavy nails and iron spikes, and thus has made it a weapon 
which, in his strong and well -trained hand, is very formidable. 
If he needs to, he can use it with terrible eflfect. You know, 
we read in the Bible that, when David was a shepherd, he at 
one time killed a lion and at another time a bear. I suspect 
it was just such a club as this that he had. 
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Close Relation between Shepherds and Their Sheep* 

Shepherds become very intimately acquainted with their 
sheep and very much attached to them. They know every 
one from all the rest, and often can call each one by name. I 
have read of a Palestine shepherd who said that, if he were 
blindfolded, he could tell any sheep in his flock just by feeling 
of its head and face. Do you think you could tell your dog 
or cat or horse just by feeling of it ? 

Sheep become very much attached to their shepherds, so 
that they will follow them almost as faithfully as a dog follows 
Us master. It is a very common sight to see a shepherd walk- 
ing along a hillside with a long string of sheep at his heels. 
Sometimes he will have in his arms a young lamb too weak to 
walk, or on his shoulders a sheep that is sick or lame. 

The kindness and affection of the shepherd to his sheep and 
lambs is often very beautiful. Do you know any boy or girl 
who has a pet lamb ? A lamb makes a fine pet; though perhaps 
he isn't quite so fine when he has grown up to be a big sheep, 
especially if he butts. 

The Bible. 

I do not wonder that we find a good deal about sheep and 
shepherds in the Bible. Do you remember the story about the 
wicked man, Cain, who killed his brother Abel ? Abel was the 
first man that we read of in the Bible who kept sheep. But 
after him we find many who did so, as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
David, and others. 

I wonder if you remember that the boy, David, was away 
on the hills taking care of his father's flock when the prophet 
Samuel came to his father's house to anoint David as king. 

From shepherd boy to king is a long step, is it not ? Well, 
I think it was because Samuel knew how faithful David was 
as a shepherd boy that he wanted him for king. Don't you 
think so? 

I. There is one Psalm that we sometimes call "The Shep- 
herd Psalm," because the first verse begins, "The Lord is my 
Shepherd." Which Psalm is it? It is one that we all think 
very beautiful. In a preceding lesson (number IX.) I asked 
you to mark it in your Bible, and to repeat it if you could. 

i 
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See if you can repeat it now. Copy the first two verses in 
your note book, and commit them to memory, if you have 
not done so. 

2. One of the most beautiful parables of Jesus is that of 
"The Lost Sheep.'* Do you remember it? It is found in 
Luke XV. 4-7. Mark it in your Bible, copy it in your note book, 
and all repeat or read it in concert in class. 
' 3. Jesus calls himself "The Good Shepherd." He says 
that a good shepherd will even lay down his life for his sheep, 
but that a bad shepherd, a hireling, — ^what is a hireling? — ^will 
nm away when the wolf comes. Find and read John x. 11- 
13. Mark the passage in your Bible and copy it in your note 
book. 



XXI. In the Fields with the Farmers. 

I wonder if you are all remembering that the most important 
thing we are trying to dc5 this year is to become familiar with 
the Bible, — to learn to find things in it as quickly as in a dic- 
tionary. Can we do so yet? Before we begin our regular 
lesson to-day, let us test ourselves a little. 

A Trial for Afl. 

See how quickly all the class can find the book of Proverbs; 
note the time by watch or clock. The book of Leviticus; 
note time. Daniel; note time, i Kings; note time. Song 
of Solomon; note time. Jeremiah; note time. 

Now we are ready for our lesson, which is about Farmers 
and Farming. We have foimd that all Palestine farmers live 
in villages, and we have had a glimpse of their village life; 
but we have not yet seen them at work out in the fields. 

Good Times on a Farm* 

Do you live on a farm? If not, I hope you have friends 
living on farms, whom you have visited. Did you ever ride 
on a load of hay? or gather apples in the orchard ? or hunt for 
hens' nests in the bam ? I have read a delightful book called 
"Jolly Good Times on a Farm": if it is in your Sunday- 
School Library, be sure to read it. I have no doubt that 
Palestine boys and girls, and men and women, too, have 
many jolly good times on their farms, although perhaps not 
just in our American ways. 

Farm Animals* 

What do Palestine farmers do ? For one thing, of course, 
they have to take care of their animals. Their sheep are sent 
away to the hills in charge of shepherds; but besides sheep they 
have goats for milk and meat (kid's meat is thought to be very 
delicious), cows for milk, oxen for plowing and threshing, 
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donkeys, horses, and camels for riding and carrying burdens. 
These animals must all be supplied with pasturage and other 
food, and also with water and care, all the year around. Here, 
you see, is a great deal of work for men and women and chil- 
dren to do. 

Did you ever take care of a horse, or drive cows to pasture, 
or milk cows ? I don't think you ever milked goats. But, if 
you lived in Palestine, I am quite sure you would learn to do 
so, for there they use goats' milk even more than cows' milk. 

Farm Gx>ps* 

Of course, another very important kind of work that farm- 
ers in Palestine have to do is raising their crops. Are these 
the same as ours? Let us see. 

For bread they mainly raise wheat. Do we? For feeding 
animals they mainly raise barley. Do we? Can you tell 
wheat and barley apart when you see them growing in the field? 
Do you think the boys and girls of Palestine can ? 

In Palestine they raise millet, lentils, peas, and beans. Which 
of these do we raise in America? 

They raise lettuce, cucumbers, melons, onions, garlic, and 
cumin. How many of these do we raise ? How many of them 
can you tell when you see them growing? 

Let us find out what work the farmer has to do in order to 
raise his crops. 

Plowing and Sowing* 

Of course, first of all, he has to plow his soil. Do you think 
he does it with a steam plow, as we do in some parts of Amer- 
ica, or with horses, as we do in most parts? 

No, he uses two oxen, or an ox and a donkey, or a camel, 
and sometimes we see the very funny sight of a donkey and a 
camel — one about half as tall as the other — harnessed together. 

And as to the plow, what is that ? It is something that either 
the village carpenter or the farmer himself has made; and it 
is very crude and poor. Let us hope that sometime he may 
have a better, then he can stir his soil more thoroughly and 
raise better crops. 

Connected with the plowing comes the sowing of the grain. 
How is that done? The old way of sowing in America was 
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to scatter seed with the hand. Did you ever see a farmer sow 
grain in that way? The new way here is to use a grain-drill 
or seed-drill drawn by horses. Did you ever see farmers sow- 
ing their grain in this way? Which of the two do you think 
is the way of the Palestine farmer ? 

At what time in the year is plowing done in Palestine? In 
October and November. By the end of November it is fin- 
ished, and the wheat and barley are sown. Soon the new 
grain springs up with its bright green; the winter rains water 
it; when the spring comes, the warm sun makes it grow fast 
and quickly reach maturity. 

Harvest* 

The harvest month in the warm valleys and plains is May, 
and in the cooler regions of the hills and highlands, June. 

How does the Palestine farmer reap his grain? With a 
reaping machine drawn by four horses, as our farmers do in 
the West? No, he either pulls it up by the roots or else he 
reaps it with a hand sickle, as you know American farmers 
used to do less than a hundred years ago. Did you ever see 
a man reaping grain with a sickle ? 

It was a beautiful custom in Bible times to allow poor people 
to go into grain fields as soon as the reaping was done, and 
"glean,'' that is, gather up for themselves whatever grain 
might have been scattered or left. Do you think farmers in 
America are as kind to poor people as that ? 

Threshing* 

After harvest comes the threshing. And the way it is done 
is curious enough. Did you ever see a steam threshing-ma- 
chine, such as our farmers use? It is quite a sight. Boys and 
girls usually like to watch it. Into a few parts of Palestine 
such machines are beginning to be introduced; but in most 
parts they have never been seen, and threshing is still done as 
it was in the ancient days of King David. 

Do any of you know how that is? Well, it is by making 
cattle and donkeys tread out the grain. A piece of level 
ground is foimd, perhaps three or four rods in diameter. 
This is cleared oflF and smoothed and packed down very hard. 
On this a thick layer of sheaves of barley or wheat is spread^ 
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over which several pairs of oxen or donkeys are driven round 
and round and round, perhaps dragging a kind of heavy sled 
behind them, until the straw of the grain is broken to pieces 
and the kernels of wheat or barley are loosened from the 
heads in which they have grown. 

When the threshing is finished in this way, then comes the 
winnowing, — a, process by which the farmer utilizes the wind 
to blow away the broken straw and chaflF, and leave the grain 
all by itself, ready for use. 

I wish I could show you pictures of this curious old way of 
threshing and winnowing grain, and also of these strange old 
ways of plowing and sowing and reaping. Perhaps some of 
you can find such pictures, or perhaps your teacher can. Try. 
Such pictures will be good ones, you know, to put into your 
Palestine Scrap Book. 

Besides taking care of their domestic animals and raising 
crops, Palestine farmers cultivate certain kinds of fruits. We 
will inquire about these in another lesson. 

1. Find Deuteronomy xxv. 4. Read in class, mark in 
your Bible, and copy into your note book. Ask your teacher 
what it means. 

2. Find Proverbs xx. 4. Read in class, mark, and copy. 

3. Also Galatians vi. 7. 

4. Also Matthew xiii. 3-8. 

Also Matthew xiii. 24-30. This you need not copy in 
your note book. 



XXII. Flowers and Trees. 

Let all the members of the class hold up their Bibles and 
note books, to make certain that you all have brought them. 
Be sure never to forget them. 

Before the lesson begins, let us have another short test to-day as 
to how expert you are getting to be in finding the books of the Bible. 

See who can find first the Epistle of James. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The book of Ezra. Ecclesiastes. Lamen- 
tations. Ezekiel. Now for the lesson. 

Flowers* 

Are there many flowers in Palestine ? Yes. If we take our 
horseback ride through the land in March or April, we shall 
be astonished to find everywhere such oceans of flowers. 

Very early in the spring come the crocus and the sweet- 
scented narcissus. Do you know the crocus? Do you know 
the narcissus ? 

Of the many other flowers that appear later, I will mention 
ten. Notice carefully what they are, and think which ones 
grow in America. 

(i) Daisies, (2) mignonette, (3) rose-pink cyclamens (prim- 
roses), (4) madonna flowers, (5) hollyhocks, (6) scarlet pop- 
pies, (7) crimson anemones, (8) yellow marigolds, (9) lovely 
iris flowers, and (10) blue lupins. 

Which of the ten grow here? Which ones do you know so 
well that you can tell them when you see them ? 

Jesus talked about one kind of flower. Do you remember 
what it was? Find Matthew vi. 28, 29, read the two verses 
and mark them in your Bible. The verses are so beautiful 
that I think you had better commit them to memory. 

Forests* 

Are there forests in Palestine ? Yes, a few, but not so many 
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as there used to be, or as there ought to be, for the people have 
foolishly cut so many of them down for lumber and fuel, just 
as we have done in this country. Sometime the world will 
be wiser, and then we shall have mountains and stony hill- 
sides and rough places generally, in Palestine and America and 
every other country, used for forests. 

Single Trees and Small Groves* 

Although we do not find many forests, we do find numerous 
single trees, and quite a good many clusters of trees and small 
groves. Of course, these add much to the attractiveness and 
beauty of the country. 

Are the trees of Palestine the same kinds we have in America? 
Let us see. I named ten flowers, so I will name ten trees. 
There are others, but these are the most important. 

(i) The oak, (2) the willow, (3) the cedar, (4) the palm, 
(5) the walnut, (6) the almond tree, (7) the sycamore, (8) 
the poplar, (9) the terebinth, or turpentine, tree, and (10) the 
mulberry tree. 

The oak is the most common. It is found in many parts of 
the land, sometimes in extensive groves. Do we have oaks 
in America ? Can you all tell an oak tree when you see it ? 

Cedar trees are evergreens, and are tall and striking; but 
they are found only in the Lebanon Mountains. It was 
cedar wood that King Solomon brought from Lebanon to use 
in building the Temple and his own royal palace. Did you 
ever see a cedar tree? I think you have, but not the kind 
that the Bible tells about. 

Willow trees you have all seen, have you not? In Pales- 
tine they grow by springs and streams of water. Do they here ? 

Do poplar trees grow in this country? 

Do walnut trees? Did you ever go out into the fields and 
woods to gather walnuts? Do you think Palestine boys and 
girls have this kind of fun? 

Palm trees grow in Palestine, but only in the low, warm 
valleys and plains. Did you ever see a palm tree ? 

Did you ever see a terebinth, or turpentine, tree? 

Did you ever see a mulberry tree? There are many in 
Palestine, and more and more are being planted. Can you 
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tell why? Because their leaves are good food for silkworms; 
and silk production is becoming quite a Palestine industry. 
Did you ever see a silkworm, or a cocoon ? 

Fruit Trees* 

Are there apple, pear, and peach trees in Palestine? A 
few; but they do not do as well there as in this country. 

Are there orange, lemon, and banana trees? Yes, in the 
lower and warmer parts, but not in the higher regions. These 
fruits, you know, require a warm climate; and a large portion 
of Palestine, being elevated, is too cold for them. However, 
down by the Mediterranean Sea, near Joppa, we shall find 
splendid orange orchards, and we shall be able to buy oranges 
to eat as fine as any from California or Florida, and very cheap. 

Fig and Olive Trees* 

But the main fruits of Palestine are figs, olives, and grapes. 
These, you know, are mentioned in the Bible over and over 
again; and we shall find fig orchards, olive trees, and grape- 
vines wherever we go. 

Did you ever see fig trees? In what part of the United 
States do they grow ? Are you fond of figs ? If you are, you 
can have all you want in Palestine. They are a very impor- 
tant article of food among the people there. 

•Did you ever see olive trees? Olives, you know, are used 
both for eating and for making olive oil. In Palestine people 
eat "bread and olives" almost as commonly as we eat "bread 
and butter." Do you like olives? 

Vineyards and Grapes* 

Palestine is a great grape country. In many parts we shall 
find splendid vineyards. Some of the grapes are used for eat- 
ing fresh, some for drying and making raisins, and some for 
making wine. 

In nearly every large vineyard we see what seems to us a 
strange sight. It is a watch-tower, or tower of stone built 
high enough so that persons standing on the top can see over 
the whole vineyard. What is it for ? As its name suggests, 
it is a place where the owner can keep watch or guard against 
intruders (that is, against persons who may want to steal), and 
also against jackals and wild boars which are very fond of 
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grapes and make terrible havoc in a vineyard, if they get in. 
In the Bible we read about watch-towers in vineyards, and 
to-day we see them just as in Bible times. 

The grapes of Palestine are so very large and sweet and de- 
licious that, if we are in the coxmtry at the grape season, we 
shall greatly enjoy them. 

Now we must have something for our note books. 

1. In Matthew vii. 16-19, Jesus uses grape-vines and fruit 
trees to teach a good lesson. Find the passage, read it in class, 
mark it in your Bible, and copy it into your note book at home. 

2. In Genesis viii. 10, 11, we read that, when Noah sent a 
dove out of the ark to see if there was yet any dry land in the 
world, she came back bringing in her mouth a leaf from some 
kind of a tree. What kind was it? Write the answer in your 
note book. 

3. In Genesis xiii. 18, we are told that Abraham lived in 
his tent beside some great trees in a certain place. What kind 
of trees were they? Write answer in note book. 

Read in class the following Scripture passages, if there is 
time. If not, be sure to read them at home and mark them 
in your Bible: 

The parable of "The Barren Fig Tree," Luke xiii. 6-9. 

The fable related in Judges ix. 8-15 about "The Trees 
choosing a King." 

The parable of "The Laborers in the Vineyard," Matthew 
XX. 1-16. 

The parable of "The Wicked Husbandman," Matthew 
xxi. 33-41- 



XXIII. wad Animals. 

In preceding lessons we have learned about domestic animals 
in Palestine, — horses, donkeys, mules, camels, sheep, oxen, 
cows, and goats, — and now we are ready to study about wild 
animals. 

Hannless Wild Animals* 

What kind of wild animals are there? Of those that are 
small and not dangerous, the most common are hares and 
conies, both of them so much like rabbits that we may almost 
call them rabbits, but so timid that it is hard to get near them. 

Much larger than either of these are the graceful and beau- 
tiful gazelles, which are a kind of antelope, and which look 
very much like deer. As we travel about, I wish we might 
some day get a sight of a beautiful gazelle. Let us be on the 
lookout. 

Savage Wild Animals* 

The principal savage or predaceous wild animals found in 
Palestine (what does predaceous mean ? look in the diction- 
ary) are foxes, jackals, wolves, hyenas, leopards, and 
bears. 

In Old Testament times there used to be lions, but they are 
all gone now. 

There are still a few bears, but they are found only in the 
mountains. 

Leopards, which are very beautiful animals as well as very 
fierce, are found both in the mountains and in a few other wild, 
rocky parts. 

Hyenas and wolves are very common, and are greatly dreaded 
by the shepherds. 

Jackals are even more coromon, and are always ready to 
capture lambs and kids, and even weak sheep. Indeed, a 
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pack of them will sometimes attack a man if they find him in 
a lonely place in the night. 

Foxes are principally dangerous to poultry. Do you know 
whether American foxes like to carry oflF chickens and geese? 

As we sleep in our tents in different parts of Palestine, we 
shall often hear the howls and cries of hyenas and jackals at 
night, sometimes lasting all night long. They may scare us 
some at first; yet we need not be alarmed, we shall not be in 
danger. 

Did you ever see a fox, a jackal, a wolf, a hyena, a leopard, 
a bear, or a lion ? 

Small Birds* 

Now let us inquire about birds. Palestine has a great many 
birds, both small and large. Of the small birds I will mention 
only four kinds, — sparrows, swallows, linnets, and cuckoos. 
Do we have any of these in this coimtry? 

I have sometimes wondered what kinds of birds Jesus used 
to see when a boy. These that have been named were some 
of them. Do you think he loved birds, and knew where they 
built their nests, and how, and how their eggs and their young 
birds looked? Do you think he knew their songs, and could 
imitate their notes? Do you think he ever threw stones at 
birds or robbed their nests? 

Large Birds* 

Some of the larger birds of Palestine are the following : 
(i) Doves and pigeons. I wonder if Jesus, when a boy, 
kept pigeons or doves. Did you ever keep any ? 

(2) Owls. Do owls fly about principally in the daytime, or 
in the night? Can they see best in the day or the night? 

(3) Hawks. Did you ever see a hawk? Did you ever see 
a hawk carrying off a chicken or a mouse ? 

(4) Eagles. Did you ever see an eagle? What American 
coin has an eagle on it? 

(5) Ravens. Do you know what ravens are? 

(6) Peacocks. Did you ever see a peacock? Peacocks 
have very showy plumage; but are they otherwise very attrac- 
tive? Do you know of any people who are like peacocks? 
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Game Birds* 

Are there game birds in Palestine? Yes, there are both 
quails and partridges. Men and boys used to set snares and 
traps for them in Bible times. Do you suppose they do so now ? 
Did you ever see a partridge? Did you ever see a mother 
partridge with her brood of funny little chicks ? I wonder if 
you ever heard a quail, on a sunny morning, in the country, 
whistle its clear, sweet "bob white!" "bob white!" 

When we travel in Palestine, you must be on the watch to see 
how many kinds of birds you can discover. 

Pooltiy* 

Do the people of Palestine have poultry ? Yes, some people 
keep geese, some keep ducks, and many keep hens. As we 
travel about, living in tents, we shall often have difficulty in 
being able to buy such food as we want, especially meats. In 
only a very few places can we find beef; mutton and kid's 
meat we can get oftener; but, fortunately, chickens and eggs 
we can find almost everywhere. So we hope you are all fond 
of eggs and chickens. 

And now shall I tell you a very curious thing about Palestine 
fowls? I heard some Americans in Palestine say that, al- 
though nearly all the people of the land talk in the Arabic 
language, yet the ducks all quack, the geese all hiss, the hens 
all cackle, and the roosters all crow, in English. Isn't that 
queer? Do you think it can be true? We must find out, 
mustn't we ? 

Fish* 

Are there fish in Palestine ? Yes, a great many, especially 
in the Jordan River and the Sea of Galilee. You remember 
that a number of the disciples of Jesus were fishermen. It 
was in this small sea that they caught their fish. 

Do you ever go a-fishing ? I suppose you fish with a hook, 
do you not? How do men fish in the Sea of Galilee ? Mostly 
with nets. That is the way they did in the days of Jesus, and, 
when you go there, you will see them doing the same now. 

I. I wonder if you remember the names of any of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus who were fishermen. Turn to Matthew iv. 
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I&-20, and you will find two. Tell the names, and write them 
in your note book. 

2. Now read the next two verses (verses 21, 22), and you 
will find two other names. What are they ? Write these also 
in your note book. 

The Sea of Galilee is a charming little lake, surrounded by 
picturesque hills. WTien we visit it, we must have a sail on 
its blue waters, and perhaps we may be able to catch some fish. 

Snakes* 

Are there serpents, or snakes, in Palestine ? Yes, quite a 
good many. Most are harmless, but a few are poisonous, 
so we must be a Uttle careful when we are walking or climbing 
among the rocks. 

Here and there in towns and villages we shall meet serpent 
charmers, who make a Uving by capturing snakes and exhibit- 
ing them twisting around their arms. We shall be told how 
harmless these snakes are. But by and by the man with the 
snake bag disappears. We inquire about him, and are in- 
formed that a snake bit him, and he died. We like pets, but 
I don't think we will adopt snakes for pets, will we? 

3. I wonder if you remember that verse in the Bible which 
compares wine to a snake. Find it (Proverbs xxiii. 31, 32), 
read it in class, mark in your Bible, and copy in your note 
book. 

4. Also find Matthew vi. 26, read, mark, and copy. 

And now in closing, I want to ask how you are all getting 
along with your note books and your scrap books. One more 
lesson will complete Part Two of our year's work; that is, it 
will finish our series of twelve "Studies of the Bible Country 
and People." So next Sunday be sure to have yoiu: note 
books and, if possible, your scrap books ready to be inspected 
by the superintendent. 



XXIV. A Palestine Home. Boys and Girls. 

We have now learned a good deal about Palestine, haven't 
we ? about the country, the mountains, the roads, the way 
people travel, the cities, the villages, the shepherds and their 
flocks, the farmers and their work, the trees and flowers, the 
birds and wild animals, and even about fish and fishing and 
snakes; but we have not found out enough yet about Palestine 
homes and Palestine boys and girls, have we ? So let us find 
out about these to-day. 

xiomcs* 

When we begin to peep into homes (I don't mean the homes 
of the few rich people, but those of common people in the cities 
and especially the villages), what shall we find? 

Shall we find the homes large or small? We have already 
learned that most of them are very small, consisting of not 
more than two or three rooms, and often only one. 

Shall we find them heated with a furnace or with a stove, as 
our houses are ? No, all the provision there will be for heating 
and cooking will be a very simple fireplace, or hearth and 
chimney. 

Fistniture* 

What furniture shall we find ? Chairs, rockers, sofas ? No. 
In most houses the people sit on mats on the floor. 

Are there bedrooms and bedsteads? Only in the wealthier 
homes: the poorer people sleep on mattresses spread on the 
floor of the one large living-room, in the morning rolling them 
up and putting them away for the day in a closet or recess in 
the wall. 

I suppose this is the way it was in the home of Jesus when he 
was a boy. 

How about knives and forks and spoons and table china, 
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such as we have in this country ? Are these found in Palestine? 
Well, of course we shall find them in hotels, if we put up at 
hotels; and the better-oflF people of the land, especially in the 
cities, have them to some extent. But among the common 
homes in the villages these things are almost unknown. In- 
deed, probably few \illage people ever saw such a luxury as 
a silver or silver-plated spoon or fork or knife, or any china 
except the very simplest and plainest. 

Of course, in every home there are cooking utensils, pots, 
kettles, and so forth; but they are few and very cheap. 

There is a wooden bowl for a kneading-trough, in which to 
prepare the dough for making bread. Did you ever see a 
kneading-trough ? 

There are several baskets for holding loaves of bread (cakes) 
and fruits. 

There are two or three earthenware jars or pitchers which 
the women use for bringing water from the spring, carrying 
them on their heads or shoulders, often without touching them 
with their hands; and there are two or three larger jars (water- 
pots) in which the water is stored through the day. Do you 
think you could balance a jar of water on your head and carry 
it without spilling? 

There are also, at one side of the living-room, other large 
jars for holding the family provisions, such as olives, dried 
figs, or other kinds of dried fruits, lentils, beans, oil, honey, 
and wheat or barley to be used daily for grinding into meal. 

Grinding Grain^ Cooking and Meals* 

How is the grinding done ? Is the wheat or barley sent away 
to a public mill ? No, the women of the house grind it in a little 
hand-mill made of two round, flat stones, one of which is re- 
volved upon the other. 

Where is the bread baked? It is mixed and kneaded at 
home, but the baking is done sometimes at home and sometimes 
in the public oven of the village. 

How about meals and cooking ? There is not a great deal 
of cooking done in the common homes of Palestine. This 
is partly because fuel is so scarce. There is no coal and no 
gas, and wood is hard to obtain and dear. The fuel used for 
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cooking for the most part is gathered by the women and chil- 
dren in the fields and on the mountain sides, and consists of 
twigs and dry branches that have fallen from trees, roots, dry 
grass, dry leaves, and straw. 

The principal meal is eaten at evening, and at this there is 
nearly always one or more hot dishes; but the light morning 
and evening meals are very likely to consist of bread, milk, 
and fruits, with nothing hot. Little meat is eaten at any time. 

Thus you see how very simple is the fare of the people. Do 
you think it was the same in the old times when the Bible was 
being written ? Yes, the people probably lived in the same 
simple way then. 

Children* 

Now we are ready to inquire about boys and girls. What 
do children in Palestine do? Go to school? I am afraid 
not all. But there are schools, such as they are, some Jew- 
ish, some Mohammedan, and some Christian, and quite a 
good many of the children attend. Let us hope the time may 
soon come when all may have a chance to attend, and when all 
the schools will be good, much better than some of them are now. 

Do children in Palestine go to church? Christian children 
do; but Jewish children go not to church, but to the syna- 
gogue, and Mohammedan children go to the mosque, which 
is the Mohammedan church. As we joiuney about Palestine, 
we shall see many churches, many s)^agogues, and many 
mosques. Some of these we shall want to visit. When we 
enter a mosque, we must remember always to take oflF our 
shoes. That is the custom. 

How about play? Do you think Palestine boys and girls 
love play and games? I imagine they are just as fond of 
them as American boys and girls are. 

Qiildren^s Games* 

Well, what do they play? Do girls play with dolls? Yes. 
Do boys play marbles? Yes. Do they play with tops and 
balls? Yes. Do they fly kites? Yes. Do they run races 
and wrestle? Yes. 

There is one game, much like our hockey, played with 
curved sticks and rag balls, which is very popular. 
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In Bible days, boys (and men, too,) had slings, and liked to 
throw stones with them. When David fought with Goliath, 
you know, he used a sling, and stones gathered from the brook. 
Do boys in Palestine now have slings? Yes, I saw them 
practising throwing stones with their slings, and they seemed 
to think it rare fun. They make their slings themselves. I 
bought a sling from one of the boys, and brought it home. I 
suspect that Abraham and Joseph and David and Jesus all 
made slings when they were boys, and had great sport using 
them. 

Boys and girls in Palestine to-day like to play doing the 
things which they see men and women doing. They like to 
play going oflF on a journey, and coming back and telling what 
they have seen while away. 

They like to play getting married and having marriage 
processions; and sometimes they play having fimeral proces- 
sions. 

Boys like to play conducting caravans and having their 
caravans attacked by robbers. They also like to play being 
shepherds oflF among the hills and having their flocks attacked 
by wolves and hyenas. They think it great fun to beat ofif 
the robbers and wild animals. 

One thing that is very popular among both boys and girls 
in Palestine is guessing riddles. Do you like to guess riddles? 

And now in closing: As you were reminded last Simday, 
to-day we finish our second series of twelve lessons. So we 
hope that all of you have your note books and, if possible, your 
scrap books ready for inspection by the superintendent. 

Nothing new is assigned for you to write in your note book 
to-day. 



PART THREE. 

A HORSEBACK TOUR TO VISIT THE 
FAMOUS PLACES OF THE BIBLE. 

XXV. Getting Ready. 

What is an explorer? When Columbus discovered America, 
the whole continent was tmknown to white men and had to be 
explored. Can you name any man who helped to explore it? 
Any who explored Africa? Any who explored the Far North 
in search of the North Pole? 

Exploring Palestine and the Bible* 

Are we explorers? Yes, we have set out for a year of ex- 
ploration. Of what? Of the Bible and Palestine. Just 
as La Salle explored the Mississippi River and as Livingstone 
and Stanley explored Africa and as Peary explored the Arctic 
regions, so we may think of ourselves as explorers of the 
Bible books and of the Bible country. 

How far have we got in our exploration? We have had 
twelve lessons, — that is, twelve little exploring expeditions, 
up and down the Bible, calling them, you recollect, '* Little 
Journeys among the Bible Books"; and twelve others called 
"Studies of the Bible Coimtry and People." 

And now we are ready for our last twelve lessons, or ex- 
ploring excursions of the year, which we are to call "A Horse- 
back Tour to visit the Famous Places of the Bible." 

Twelve lessons and twelve lessons and twelve lessons make 
how many lessons? 

As we take up these last twelve, let us not forget for a 
minute that we are explorers, and that every lesson is to be 
an exploring expedition. 

At what place in Palestine shall we begin our horseback 
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tour of exploration? We will begin at Joppa. Why? Be- 
cause that is the place we landed when we came to Palestine, 
and where nearly all travelers land. 

From America to Palestine* 

You see, we imagine that we are already in Palestine. We 
think of ourselves as having left our home in America many 
weeks ago. First we traveled by railway to New York City. 
There we set sail in a steamer for the Mediterranean Sea. 

Of course, you have all studied geography. So now take 
your geography, find a map of the Atlantic Ocean, and see 
just what was the route of the steamer that brought us across 
it from New York. We entered the Mediterranean at the 
western end, through the Strait of Gibraltar. Find that 
strait on your map. What two continents does it separate? 
From Gibraltar we had to sail the whole length of the Mediter- 
ranean, to the extreme eastern end, in order to reach Palestine. 

Stopping on the Way* 

Trace on the map the course which our steamer took after 
leaving Gibraltar, and locate the places at which it called. 
Its first stop was at Marseilles, a large city on the coast of 
France. Find it on your map. Next we stopped at (Jenoa 
in Italy, the place where Coliunbus was bom. Find it. 
Leaving Genoa, we passed by the Island of Corsica, where 
Napoleon was bom. Point it out. 

Next we called at the beautiful city of Naples in Italy, 
near Moimt Vesuvius, the volcano that makes so much trouble. 
Did you see the smoke rising from its crater? Find Naples 
on the map. 

Then we sailed past the large and beautiful Island of Sicily, 
where there is another volcano. Mount ^Etna. Did you see 
that? 

From there we proceeded east past Greece and the Island 
of Crete, and came to Alexandria in Egypt, where we called. 
Find it on the map. From Alexandria we sailed on a little 
farther, to Palestine, and landed at Joppa. 

So you see Joppa is a most fitting place to begin our horse- 
back tour. 
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Oar Party* 

And now, first of all, we must find out just who we are, 
how large our party is, and of whom it consists. It would be a 
great joke, — ^would it not? — if we traveled through Palestine 
not knowing whether we were ourselves or somebody else. 

There are exactly ten of us, just enough to make a good 
jolly company. Three are boys (aged twelve or thirteen 
years, — ^you see we can be whatever age we please on this kind 
of an excursion); three are girls (of about the same age); 
two are men (one a young minister, the other a Sunday- 
School superintendent who has charge of the boys) ; and two 
are women (one the minister's wife, the other a Sunday-School 
teacher in charge of the girls) . We differ in age, but in feel- 
ing we are all boys and girls. 

Preparations* 

Before we begin our tour, we must get ready. There are a 
lot of preparations to be made for so long a camping excur- 
sion by ten persons in a strange country. If we do not make 
these preparations carefully, we shall be liable to get into all 
sorts of trouble. 

The first thing necessary is to engage a dragoman; that is, 
a man whose business it is to conduct camping excursions. 
Fortimately, we already have in mind just the man, one who 
has been recommended to us, — a native of Palestine, well 
educated and intelligent, who speaks fluently both Arabic 
and English, who has conducted parties to all parts of the 
land, and, therefore, who thoroughly imderstands the coim- 
try and its people, and who also imderstands the needs of 
tourists and campers. 

We find him, tell him how many of us there are, and 
where we want to go, and in an hour our bargain with him 
is made. 

Our plan is to take one day, to-morrow, for seeing Joppa 
and for trying our horses; and, then, day after to-morrow 
morning, at seven o'clock sharp, start on our camping tour. 
Our dragoman assures us that by that time our tents will 
be in order, our horses will be ready, our provisions will be 
bought, and our camp outfit will be packed, the mules to carry 
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the same will be provided, and our cook and other neces- 
sary helpers will be engaged. 

Gm We ride Horseback? 

But now one thing I take for granted, and that is that we 
all know how to ride horseback. 

If our homes have been on a farm, of course we do. All 
farmers' boys and girls, when they are twelve, ought to be 
able to ride almost any kind of a horse. But maybe some of 
us have not lived on a farm. Well, in that case I take for 
granted that we have been to riding school or have hired 
a horse from a livery or in some way managed to learn to 
ride, so as to be ready for this Palestine trip. 

At a HoteL 

It is now six o'clock in the afternoon, time for dinner, and 
we are tired and hungry. The hotel we are stopping at is 
called the Hotel du Pare. It is the first day of April. The 
weather is warm and delightful. Dinner is served in French 
style with five or six coiu*ses. When it is over, we go out into 
the garden, where we find bright flowers, blossoming vines, 
palm-trees, orange-trees laden with rich yellow fruit, and many 
parrots and long-tailed cockatoos. Many things remind us 
that we are in the Orient. In the garden we chat for an 
hour as the twilight deepens into night and the stars come out, 
and then we are off for bed. We must be up bright and early 
in the morning, for we are to have a crowded and most in- 
teresting day to-morrow, and we all want to be ready for it. 

Now, in closing our lesson, what shall be our note book 
work? Let it be writing the names of all the cities of the 
Mediterranean at which our steamer stopped, and also the 
names of the two volcanoes which we passed. 



XXVI. A Day in Joppa. 

In imagination we are in Joppa, and you know there are 
ten in our party. Our horseback tour is to begin to-morrow 
morning. We have just one day in which to see the sights 
in and aroimd this curious city, this old, old city, far older 
than Rome or Athens. So we must lose no time. 

A View from a Housetop* 

It is eight o'clock; we have had breakfast; a guide sent 
by our dragoman is waiting in the office of the hotel to take 
us wherever we direct. Where shall we go? All vote, first 
of all, to climb to some high place where we can get a view 
over the city and surrounding coimtry. 

So our guide takes us to a high building (high for Joppa, 
though not for America), and we are permitted to go up to 
its flat roof. Here we get just the view we want. All round 
and below us is the queer, old-fashioned town, with its narrow, 
crooked streets, and its huddled-together stone houses. It 
has a population, Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, of 
about 25,000. Outside of the town for two or three miles on 
the east, north, and south, there are gardens, vineyards, and 
orange orchards, which are a charming sight. 

Landing at Joppa* 

On the west, stretching as far as our eyes can reach, is the 
beautiful blue Mediterranean Sea; but a little way out from 
the shore are black, ragged rocks lifting their ugly heads from 
the water, and telling us that they are ready to dash to pieces 
any boat driven against them in the storm. 

The presence of these ugly rocks prevents all steamers 
from coming near the shore. They have to anchor a mile or 
two out, and passengers have to be brought to shore in row- 
boats. When we came, you know, our steamer was obliged 
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them snatched off and eaten by a camel. For a moment she 
thought her hat was gone; but, probably camels do not eat 
hats. 

Trying Our Horses* 

By twelve we are back at our hotel for limch. At two our 
dragoman makes his appearance with a dozen horses, and we 
are all sunmioned to choose the ones we want and try them 
by taking rides on their backs. This is great sport. We 
find that the boys can ride better than the minister or the 
Sunday-School superintendent. At first the girls and the two 
ladies are a little timid. But their horses are gentle and well 
trained, and in a short time they are feeling almost as much 
at home in the saddle as they would in a parlor. 

Pockets FiQed whh Oranges* 

Our dragoman offers to take us all for a ride of several 
miles through the vineyards and orange orchards aroimd the 
city. This we find most delightful. At one orchard we are 
invited, by the owner, to alight, pick from the trees and eat 
all the delicious ripe fruit we want; and, when we start away, 
he fills our pockets, saying, ''Oranges will taste good on your 
ride toward Jerusalem to-morrow." 

Before we know it, night has come, bringing us a good 
appetite again, a good dinner, a chat in the garden about the 
rather exciting events of the day, and then nine horn's of good 
soimd sleep. 

Now for your note book work. Write a very short account 
(one page, or perhaps fifty words) of where you have been 
and what you have seen to-day. I would like you to do 
this in connection with every lesson from Ubis time on. It 
will be a sort of diary of your camping trip. 



XXVII. From Joppa to Jerusalem. 

It is seven o'clock sharp on the morning of April 3, and we 
axe ready for the saddle. 

There is another party of American excursionists at our 
hotel who are also going to -Jerusalem ; but they will take the 
railway. We are sorry for them. There are plenty of rail- 
ways in America; but we want something more interesting 
than railways when we come to Palestine. 

Now, before we start, we must look on the map and see 
exactly where both Joppa and Jerusalem are. (A map of 
Palestine, with our horseback route marked on it, is fur- 
nished with these lessons.) Find Joppa. You will see it is 
on the coast of the Mediterranean. Find Jerusalem. You 
see it is about forty miles from Joppa, south-east, quite back 
in the coimtry and quite up on the mountains. So the latter 
part of our journey will be a good deal of a climb. 

Persons sometimes make the whole ride to Jerusalem in 
one day. But we are not in a hurry. We want time to see 
and enjoy everything as we go along. So we shall make half 
the journey to-day and the rest to-morrow. 

Our Horseback Ride begins* 

Om: camp equipment was sent on ahead yesterday. And 
now we ourselves are off. 

For half an hour or so we ride in the midst of the tall cactus 
hedges, the rich gardens with big water-wheels in them for 
pumping water, the fine vineyards, and the orange, fig, mul- 
berry, and eucalyptus trees, which surround Joppa. Then 
we come to the famous Plain of Sharon, where grow the beauti- 
ful "roses of Sharon " which the Bible tells about. The Plain 
stretches away for many miles, especially to the north. 
Aroimd us on every side we see fields of growing wheat, 
barley, and other crops. 
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Scenes by the Way* 

On the road we meet tall, gaunt camels solemnly plodding 
along; patient little donkeys carrying loads which we should 
think would crush them; flocks of fat- tailed sheep (a queer 
kind of sheep, with tails which weigh several pounds each 
and drag on the groimd); flocks of goats with lop-ears; men 
dressed in long garments that look much like women's dresses; 
and women dressed in white, with veiled faces. 

Here and there we pass by a village. At one place we see 
the buildings and grounds of a Jewish Agricultural School. 

Every mile or two we find a watch-tower beside the road. 
In the old days before the railway was built these watch- 
towers were used for the protection of travelers, two soldiers 
being stationed day and night in each one to keep guard. 
But now the towers are empty: there seems to be no need 
for the soldiers. 

A Qty with a Tower« 

By eleven o'clock we reach Ramleh, a rather important 
town with perhaps 6,000 population. (Find Ramleh on the 
map.) All around the town are fine orchards, in one of 
which, near a well, we find that one of our tents has been 
pitched and a lunch is being spread. We are not at all sorry 
to get off our horses; and we imagine the horses are not sorry, 
either. 

What is there to see in Ramleh? Well, there are old ruins, 
some of them from the time of the Crusaders, and earUer. 
Do you like to prowl among ruins? Perhaps the most strik- 
ing one here (it is partly a ruin) is a very high old tower, from 
the top of which one can get a wonderful view. Of course, we 
all want to climb the tower; and we find the view well worth 
the cUmb. 

Samson and the Philisthies* 

Do you know that we are now in the edge of the Philis- 
tines' country and Samson's country? Yes, our road this 
afternoon and to-morrow morning will lead near the places 
where Samson is said to have performed almost all his ex- 
ploits, — where he found the wild honey in the lion's carcass 
(read Judges xiv. 8, 9), and told the riddle Qudges 
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xiv. 15-20), and tied the foxes' tails together (Judges xv. 
4, 5), and broke the strong ropes (Judges xv. 11-14), and 
slew a thousand Philistines with an ass's jaw-bone (Judges 
XV. is)- 

Oar First Gunp* 

At two o'clock we mount our horses again, and are oflF for 
another stretch of three hours, to our camping place for the 
night. When we get there, we are delighted to find our tents 
all pitched. They are white and clean, and look very at- 
tractive imder the trees. Our three sleeping tents form a 
little group by themselves. One is for the Sunday-School 
feuperintendent and the three boys, one for the Simday- 
School teacher and the three girls, and one (a little smaller 
than the others) for the minister and his wife. A little way 
off are the dining and kitchen tents; while farther away still 
are the tents for the dragoman, cook, and muleteers. 

As soon as we arrive, we alight, and the muleteers take 
our horses. A cup of afternoon tea is ready for each of us, 
in the dining tent; and an hour later dinner is served. 

So, at last, we are really and fully in camp, and to-night 
we are to sleep not in a hotel or house, but with only canvas 
between us and the great, strange out-of-doors and the great, 
solemn Palestine sky. Do you think we shall like it? Will 
we feel lonely? Will we have any thoughts of home? I 
wonder if we shall hear any jackals or hyenas ? 

Approaching Jerusalem* 

Well, the night has gone. We heard jackals, but they 
did not hurt us. We have had a good breakfast and are 
early on our horses. A short forenoon ride and a short after- 
noon ride will bring us to Jerusalem. And we are glad the 
rides are short, because the way is almost all up-hill, wind- 
ing and climbing through rocky ravines leading up and up 
from the plain to the moimtain highland where Jerusalem 
stands. We rest our horses often, and make a long halt at 
noon, and come in sight of the Holy City an hour before sun- 
set. On this hill, overlooking the city and its surroimdings, 
let us stop. What a scene is before us! 
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A Famous Road* 

Yes, and what a road is that over which we have been 
journeying the past two days! Have we realized it is one of 
the oldest and most famous roads in all the world? 

It was probably in use before Abraham's day. Along it 
the cedar timber for the temple in Jerusalem was hauled. The 
Crusaders marched and remarched over it. CJeneral Grant, 
when he visited Jerusalem, after he had been President of 
the United States, traveled upon it. It has been trodden 
by the feet of himdreds of thousands of Christian pilgrims 
coming from every country of Europe to see the sacred spots 
where Christ was bom and crucified. Near it many im- 
portant events recorded in both the New Testament and the 
Old occurred. In sight of it are many historic battlefields, 
where Assyrian, Egyptian, Roman, Jewish, Mohammedan, 
and Christian armies have fought. 

How Far have We Come? 

Now for your note book. You notice that on the map 
accompanying the lessons our horseback route is indicated 
by dotted lines, so that you can trace it each day and see 
just where we are going. As the map is drawn to scale, you 
can measure on it (if you have a little pocket rule or other 
measuring instnunent) the distance in miles from place to 
place. Ask your teacher to show you how. I want you in 
connection with each lesson to measure how far we have 
traveled since the last lesson, and write the distance in your 
note book. 



XX Vm. In Jerusalem. 

I have not yet told what we are carrying with us on our 
trip. 

First of all, we are carrying no trunks. A trunk is an ugly 
thing to transport on the back of a mule. Instead of a tnmk 
each one of us has a good strong valise, into which we are 
able to pack everything we need. 

But this is not all: we have brought along some special 
things. Let us see what they are. 

Otir Spedal Outfit* 

Of course, each one of us has a pocket Bible : this we shall 
want to use a great deal for getting information about places. 

Of course, too, each has a pocket knife, pencil, paper, and 
a diary; and we mean to write down every night in our diary 
what we have seen during the day. I am not sure that any 
one of you will take $ioo for his diary when he gets home. 

There are two good cameras in the company: I am certain 
we are all glad of that. One belongs to the minister and the 
boys, and the other to the teacher and the girls; and picture- 
taking has already begun in good earnest. We propose to 
have hundreds of negatives before our trip ends. 

Besides his camera the minister has a Baedeker's guide- 
book, which contains good maps. Of course, this is very 
important. He also has a book on the botany of Palestine, 
and has already begun studjdng the plants and flowers and 
trees. This will interest the boys and girls. 

The superintendent has a book on the geology of Pales- 
tine, and he is already studying the rocks. The boys will 
like this. 

The minister's wife has an opera glass and a bird-book, and 
she has already begun to get acquainted with the birds. 
Everybody will be interested in this. 
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So, you see, we are going to find enough to do. Our trip 
will be the best kind of a school, and it will also be the finest 
kind of play. 

At Jerusalem* 

Well, it is morning, and we are at Jerusalem. Last night, 
immediately after arriving, we located our camp in a pleasant 
green spot north of the city, among some venerable old olive- 
trees. We expect to spend three days here, to-day inside 
the city, and to-morrow and the next day going in and out 
and all roundabout, for there are many interesting things to 
see outside. 

Shall we ride our horses? We might do so, for animals are 
allowed inside the city; but the streets are so narrow and 
crowded, and in places are so dark and slippery, that I think 
we shall be able to get about better on foot. 

The first thing that strikes us, when we think about going 
inside Jerusalem, is the great wall and the gates. How high 
are the walls? Thirty-five feet, or as high as the top of the 
third story of an American house. How many gates are 
there? Six. 

Inside. 

Let us go to the Joppa Gate, and enter the dty there. Or, 
rather, let us enter through a wide opening in the wall, near 
the Joppa Gate, made for the (iennan Emperor to pass 
through when he visited Jerusalem some years ago. 

This brings us into the newest and busiest part of Jerusalem. 
Here is the post-office, where we all go at once to inquire 
for letters from home. Here is the Grand New Hotel, 
where so many travelers stop. Here are the barracks of 
the soldiers. Here are curiosity shops, where we can buy 
picture post-cards and other souvenirs of Palestine. 

In this broad street and the open spaces near it, where we 
find ourselves, there is much to be seen. There are great 
numbers of animals, camels, horses, donkeys, goats, and 
sheep; and also great throngs of people, — ^Jews, Moham- 
medans, Greek priests, Roman Catholic monks, city mer- 
chants and bankers, Arabs fresh from the desert, peasants 
bringing in produce from the coimtry, women sitting on the 
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curbstones and selling firewood, showily dressed military 
officers dashing about on horseback, boys asking to shine 
our boots, British travelers with cork helmets and white 
umbrellas, and American tourists, many besides ourselves. 
It is a motley, curious throng, — the longer we look at it and 
move about among it, the more strange and interesting it 
seems. 

A Long StroIL Getting Lost« 

Let us go now for a long, leisurely stroll through the main 
streets of the city: this is the best way to see Jerusalem. 

As we start, our dragoman warns us that we all, but es- 
pecially the children, must keep close to him, or else some of 
us will certainly get lost in the crooked alleys and blind pas- 
sages. And, sure enough, before we have been walking half 
an hour, two of the boys and — ^would you believe it? — the min- 
ister get separated from the rest, and it takes the dragoman 
nearly half an hour to find us. 

Our stroll takes us first through David Street, which leads 
from the Joppa Gate right into the heart of the city. Much 
of the way the street is lined with little shops and stalls where 
all sorts of curious things to eat and to wear are sold, and 
where men, dressed in clothing that seems so odd to us, are 
busy, in sight of all the passers-by, making shoes, clothes, 
tin pans, copper pots, wooden stools and benches, and all 
kinds of things that the people use. 

Next we walk the whole length of Christian Street, where 
there are quite pretentious bazaars and stores, in which we 
find many interesting things to look at and some that we 
very much want to buy and take home. 

Goat's mtk. 

By this time it is noon, and we are all hungry. So we decide 
not to return to our camp for lunch, but to take it in a very 
tidy-looking little Greek restaurant here, where we are served 
good bread and butter, fresh eggs, coffee, and fruit. We call 
for milk, and are brought goat's milk. When we find out 
what it is, we decline it. Our restaurant keeper begs us to 
try it, assuring us that it is better than cow's milk. But we 
stubbornly shake our heads. 
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When our lunch is over, we continue our stroll, passing 
through the Via Dolorosa, which is thronged with pilgrims 
because they think it the road along which Christ walked 
on his way to the crucifixion. At the end of this street we 
come to St. Stephen's Gate, which means that we have walked 
clear through the city. By this time we think that we 
know pretty well how Jerusalem looks from the streets. 

On the Tower of David* 

One thing more we must do to-day; and that is, obtain 
a view of the dty from some high place. So our dragoman 
takes us back near to the Joppa Gate where there is a great 
stone building, massive and high, which is called David's 
Tower. We get permission, and climb to the top of it. 

Here we get a fine view not only over the city, but over 
the surrounding country for miles and miles. Our dragoman 
points out many of the most interesting buildings in Jeru- 
salem and tells us what they are. He also points out many 
places in the surrounding country where important events 
have happened. Some of these places we shall visit by and by. 

Well, our first day in Jerusalem is ended. Do you think 
we shall ever forget it? Now we go to our camp; dinner is 
ready when we arrive; we sit long at the table and talk about 
what we have seen. 

Now for your note book. Write a very short accoimt 
(fifty words or so) of where you have been, and what you 
have seen in Jerusalem. 



XXIX. In and around Jerusalem. 

We spent yesterday in Jerusalem. We are to spend two 
more days partly in the city and partly around it. Very 
busy days they will have to be if we are to visit all the places 
we want to visit and see all the things we want to see. 

Two Jerusalemsu 

I wonder if we have all noticed that there are really two 
Jerusalems, one inside the walls and one outside. 

That inside is the old city which the Bible tells about. 
That outside is a new modem city which is fast springing up 
at the north and west of the old. 

That inside is curious, old-fashioned, crowded, in many 
places dark, and not too clean, as we foimd out yesterday. 
That outside is much like an American or English city, 
light, fairly clean, with reasonably wide streets, and with 
sidewalks and gardens. 

The outside city is growing fast, and already occupies more 
groimd than the inside one, and contains quite as many people. 

Three VisHsu 

There are three important places inside the walls that we 
were not able to see yesterday, but which we must see, — 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, the spot where the Temple 
used to stand, and the Jews' Wailing Place. I think we can 
visit all three this forenoon. 

First we go to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. This 
church is thought by many to be the holiest place in Jemsalem, 
because they believe that here Christ was cmcified and buried. 
Pilgrims come here by thousands and thousands. We are 
shown what we are told is the actual Sepulcher of Christ, 
the hole in the rock where the foot of the cross stood, the 
place from which the earth was taken to make Adam, the 
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grave of Adam, and a great deal else. Much, if not all, of 
this is superstition. But multitudes believe it, and it is 
interesting to come here and watch the crowds of pilgrims, 
and see the elaborate religious ceremonies that are performed, 
and the long religious processions that march up and down. 

Next we go to the place where the Temple used to stand. 
It is many centuries since the Temple disappeared; but in 
its place we find a very beautiful Mohammedan mosque, 
called the Mosque of Omar. Of course, we should all be 
very glad if we could see the splendid Temple of Solomon 
which the Jews loved so well, or the still more magnificent 
Temple built by Herod which was standing in Jesus' day and 
which also the Jews loved. But, if these had to be destroyed, 
we are glad that devout hearts have built where they stood 
another beautiful place of worship, even if those who wor- 
ship in it call themselves Mohanunedans. 

The third spot we visit is the Jews' Wailing Place. This 
is an open space beside an old wall containing some great 
stones believed to have belonged to the foundation of the 
Temple which Solomon built. Here we see Jews who have 
come from all parts of the world to weep and lament in this 
spot because their beautiful Temple has been destroyed and 
because the land which used to be their own is now ruled 
by those whom they call infidels. As they chant their lamen- 
tations, many of them kiss the stones that used to be in the 
Temple walls. It is a very touching sight; and we cannot 
but hope that Palestine may some time belong to the Jews 
again. 

It is now past noon, and we must have something to eat* 
I think we will patronize the Grand New Hotel. We see 
at the hotel the Americans whom we met in Joppa and a 
number of others. They all seem very much interested in our 
party because it contains boys and girls. * 

Riding on Donkeys* 

We see a good many people in and around Jerusalem rid- 
ing on donkeys. None of us has ever ridden a donkey; but 
the children of the party think it must be great fun. So, as 
it is OUT plan to spend the afternoon riding to interesting 
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places outside the walls, we decide that we "grown-ups'* 
shall ride our horses, but that the girls and boys shall ride 
donkeys. 

First we spend an hour riding through the streets of the 
New City which is growing up so fast north and west of the 
old. We want to learn all we can about that. 

Then we take a ride entirely around the Old City, going 
down the deep ravine on the east called the Valley of the Kid- 
ron, and coming back up the deep ravine on the west called 
the Valley of Hinnom. This ride makes us realize that 
Jerusalem (the walled Jerusalem) is truly a "city set on a 
hill"; for as we approach it from any direction except one, 
we have a steep hill to climb. 

After finishing our circuit of Jerusalem, we ride to other 
places. One is the Mount of Olives, a mountain just east of 
Jerusalem which Jesus often visited during the last weeks of 
his life. 

The other is Mount Scopus, a mile and a half to the north 
where Titus, the Roman general, had his camp when he 
besieged and captured Jerusalem. Both places give us fine 
views of the city. 

Before we know it, the afternoon is gone. The children 
are delighted with their donkey-riding, and are sure that they 
will all want donkeys of their own when they get home to 
America. 

Visiting the ConsfiL 

We have letters of introduction from friends in America 
to the United States consul in Jerusalem. This evening we 
call on him at his home. He receives us most cordially, and 
inquires all about our plans for our tour. He is especially 
interested in the boys and girls, and amuses them with some 
good stories about traveling in Palestine. 

On the Mount of Olives. 

Now we come to our third and last day in Jerusalem. We 
did not see enough of the Mount of Olives yesterday, so we 
decide to walk there this forenoon and spend several hours. 
On our way we cross the beautiful Kidron Valley, where 
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there is a bright stream of water, and stop at the Garden of 
Gethsemane, where Jesus prayed his prayer of agony in view 
of his approaching death and where Judas cruelly betrayed 
him with a kiss. 

As we climb up the mountain, we seek out the probable spot 
where Jesus wept over Jerusalem, and said in his sorrow, 
"O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that stonest the prophets 
and killest them that are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens imder her wing, and ye would not!" 

At the top of the mountain we sit down on the grass and 
read aloud from the Bible a good many things, about the long 
and wonderful history of Jerusalem and the great and noble 
men who have lived there. When the time comes to stop, 
we are sorry. We all say how much more interesting the 
Bible is than it ever was before, and how much more it means 
when we read it here in Palestine where the things it tells 
about actually happened. 

We have brought a lunch with us, and at noon we eat it 
under a great olive-tree up here in this beautiful spot, — a 
spot which surely we shall always remember. 

Otfr Guneras* 

And now how shall we spend the afternoon? We all vote 
that, as it is the last opportimity we shall have, we must 
spend it with our cameras, taking pictures of the many in- 
teresting places that we have seen. We want all the pictures 
we can get, because they will help us to remember our journey, 
and they will also help us to share what we have seen with 
our friends at home. 

Now, in closing, what about your note book? Write in it a 
very short accoimt of what you have seen and done these two 
days. Let me say a word, too, about your scrap book. I 
trust you are not forgetting it. 



XXX. Prom Jerusalem to Bethlehem and Hebron. 

It is Monday morning. To-day we are to go to Bethle- 
hem, returning to our camp here to-night. To-morrow we 
go to Hebron. 

What direction from Jerusalem is Bethlehem? Look at 
your map and see. What is the distance? Measure on the 
map and find out. 

As our ride will be short to-day, we need not start imtil 
nine o'clock. So we have two hours after breakfast for stray- 
ing about with our cameras and taking more pictures. 

Off for Bethlehem. 

Promptly at nine our horses appear, and we are away. Our 
road leads around the north-west corner of the Jerusalem 
wall, past the Joppa Gate, and across the valley of Hinnom. 
Riding in this sweet, invigorating air is delightful. On we 
go, up hill and down, among blossoming hawthorn-trees and 
singing birds, small farms and fruit gardens, and through 
pasture lands where shepherds tend their flocks. 

In due time Bethlehem comes in sight. It is one of the 
most famous places in Palestine. Can you tell why ? First, 
of course, because it is supposed to be the birthplace of Jesus. 

But another great man also was bom here. Who? Don't 
you remember that it was to Bethlehem, to the house of 
Jesse, the father of David, that the great prophet Samuel 
came, when David was a boy, to find a king for Israel ? And 
right here in Bethlehem he anointed the boy David. (Read 
and mark i Samuel xvi. 1-13.) Yes, and I suppose it was 
on some of those hills away yonder that the boy David was 
pasturing his sheep when he killed the lion and the bear. 
(Read and mark i Samuel xvii. 34-36.) 

Several other persons that the Bible tells about lived in 
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Bethlehem. One was Ruth; another was Naomi; another 
was Boaz, the rich man in whose grain field Ruth ''gleaned 
among the sheaves." The field just over there is said to be 
the very one in which she gleaned. 

What kind of a place is Bethlehem ? Once it was a small 
village: now it is almost a city. It is built on a hill, and is 
surrounded with gardens, grain fields, and orchards. 

Sights in Bethlehem* 

Thousands of visitors come here every year from all Chris- 
tian countries to see the birthplace of Jesus. A good deal 
of the business of the town consists of the manufacture of 
oKve-wood and mother-of-p)earl beads, and crosses and paper- 
weights, and other objects of a hundred kinds, to sell to these 
visitors as souvenirs. We eat our limcheon on tables spread 
for us in a large room in which a great number of these ob- 
jects are displayed for sale, and, when lunch is over, we buy 
some to take home. 

Nobody knows the exact spot where Jesus was bom; but 
what is supposed to be the place is covered by a large and 
very old church, called the Church of the Nativity. We 
visit it, and find priests saying mass. Down in the crypt, 
or basement under the church, they show us a room lined 
with marble, with a silver star in the floor to mark the spot 
where, the priests and monks say, the birth of Jesus occurred. 
The room is lighted with sixteen silver lamps which are kept 
always burning. 

Our Rettirn* 

After leaving the church, we stroll about the town, and 
by and by mount our horses for our return to Jerusalem. 
As we ride quietly along, with the afternoon sun sinking 
slowly down the west, what do you suppose we think and 
talk about? It is the little baby-boy of 1900 years ago. 

One of us recalls that he was bom not in a marble-lined 
room lighted with silver lamps, but in a stable and in a manger. 

Another remembers the beautiful story of the shepherds 
coming to see the baby, and the angels singing in the sky. 
We wonder if any one of us can recite this story as it is told in 
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Luke.- One of the girls says she can. So we all rein our 
horses into a circle by the roadside, and stop while she recites 
Luke ii. 8-20. (Read in your Bible and mark.) Then we all 
sing together the Sunday-School song beginning "Silent 
night, peaceful night." 

One of the boys recalls the story of the Three Wise Men, 
and we all sing "We Three Kings of Orient are.'' (Read 
Matthew ii. 1-12.) 

Then the minister asks, "Does any one know PhiUips 
Brooks' song, 'O Little Town of Bethlehem'?" At once 
two ol the boys and one of the girls raise their hands; and 
we Usten while they recite it. Then we all sing it. 

When we resume our ride, we talk about Bethlehem, and 
sing other songs about the birth of Jesus and Christmas, 
imtil before we know it Jerusalem is in sight. Half an hour 
later we are in our old camp north of the Damascus Gate. 

Off for Hebron. 

The next morning we are up and away for Hebron at 
seven. This time we take our tents along, for we are to stay 
at Hebron over night. What direction is Hebron from 
Jerusalem? Look on your map and see. What is the dis- 
tance? Measure on your map. 

You see by the map that the first part of our journey is 
to be over the Bethlehem road which we were on yesterday. 
After riding five hours (15 miles), we stop for luncheon and 
a long noon rest. The superintendent takes a nap, but the 
rest of the company go up among the hills and explore a cave 
that is used for a sheepfold. At two o'clock we resume our 
saddles, and reach Hebron at four, pitching our tents a little 
outside of the town in a field by a spring. 

Why is Hebron Interesting? 

Hebron is an old city, larger than Bethlehem, and impor- 
tant in its history. It was here that David reigned as king 
before he made his capital at Jerusalem. 

But the chief interest of Hebron Ues in its association with 
Abraham. Hebron and the coimtry roimd about for a long 
way may be called "Abraham's Coimtry." On the hills he 
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pastured his sheep and asses and camels. In the groves and 
by the springs and wells he pitched his tents. When we read 
the stories about Abraham in the book of Genesis, let us re- 
member that many of them are located here. Just over 
yonder half a mile is a great and very old oak-tree, called 
"Abraham's Oak." Tradition says that imder it Abraham 
entertained the three angels when they came to talk with 
him about destroying Sodom. I think there will be just 
time before dinner for us all to walk there and get some acoms 
from it to carry home. 

It is morning. We have spent the night in our Hebron 
camp. How many of us dreamed about Abraham and the 
angels or about the big oak and the acoms ? 

Explorations* 

We devote the forenoon to exploring the curious old city, 
imder the guidance of our dragoman. Hebron people have 
the reputation of not liking tourists, and in some quarters of 
the city, I suppose, we would not be very safe if our dragoman 
were not with us. We want particularly to see the cave of 
Machpelah, which Abraham bought for a burial-place and in 
which he and his family were buried. (Read and mark 
Genesis xxiii. and xxv. 7-10.) But no! the Mohammedans, 
who hold Abraham in as high honor as we do, have built a 
mosque over it, and they think the place too sacred for us 
("Christian infidels") to be allowed to enter. 

Well, it is noon, and we must hasten back to Jerusalem. 

Write in your note book the distances we have traveled 
in our Hebron and Bethlehem trips, and a short account of 
what you have seen. 



XXXI. From Jerusalem to Jericho and the Dead 

Sea. 

This morning we start on a three days' trip to Jericho, 
the Dead Sea, and the river Jordan. What direction do 
we go ? Look on the map and see. 

As we leave Jerusalem, we cross the Kidron Valley on the 
east and go past the Mount of Olives. 

The Jericho Road* 

Do you remember that in the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan Jesus says, **A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho; and he fell among robbers, who stripped him and 
beat him, and departed, leaving him half dead"? (Find and 
read Luke x. 30-37.) 

Well, we are taking that very Jericho road now, and we 
shall be on it all the way to Jericho. As we ride along, we 
occasionally meet a traveler, and we see some interesting 
things; but, on the whole, we find the road a pretty lonely 
one, passing through deep ravines and around naked and 
barren hills, with almost never a house or a person in sight. 
Do you think any of us wonder if we shall fall among 
robbers? 

When we have gone perhaps half-way to Jericho, we come 
to a khan; that is, a place for travelers to stop. It is a 
small stone building, having a large yard connected with 
it, surrounded by a stone wall. In this yard we water and 
feed our horses, and in an open part of the building we eat 
our luncheon, getting hot cocoa from the keeper. We are 
told that the khan s built on the spot where the CJood Sa- 
maritan foimd the woimded man. 

After a good rest we ride on, reaching Jericho about six 
o'clock. Here we find our tents all pitched and ready for 
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US on the banks of a bright stream that comes tumbling and 
singing down from the hills. 

The Very Deep Jordan Valley* 

And now where is Jericho? It is in that strange Jordan 
valley that I told you about in Lesson XVII. Do you remem- 
ber what we learned there ? We found that the valley through 
which the river Jordan flows, from the Sea of Galilee to the 
Dead Sea, is the deepest valley in all the world. Look on 
the map and see just where it is. 

At the lower end, near the Dead Sea, this valley is 1,300 
feet below the level of the ocean. Think of that. We are 
in the very deepest hollow of the earth, and are going to be 
in it for two days. You cannot say that you have ever 
been up to the top of the highest mountain of the earth, can 
you ? (What is the highest mountain?) But you can say 
now that you have been down (in imagination at least) to 
the bottom of the very lowest depression. 

Well, it is morning. We have had a good night's sleep 
in our tents by the Jericho brook, and now we must be off 
for our sight-seeing; for we have a crowded day before us. 

The Place where Ancient Jericho stood* 

First we ride to some low hills which we see a little way 
north of us. What are they? They are moimds of earth 
and stone and debris which show that some time in the far 
past a city has stood here. Scholars think it was the old 
city of Jericho which Joshua captured. 

The Dead Sea, Sodom and Gomorrah* 

Now we go to the Dead Sea, eight miles away. What a 
strange and interesting body of water this is, lying down at 
the bottom of this deep, deep valley, with high moimtains on 
either side! How large is the sea? Forty-seven miles long 
and from two to ten miles wide, — twice as large as Lake Win- 
nipesaukee in New Hampshire and one-third larger than 
Lake Geneva in Switzerland. 

Do you remember the Bible stories — ^legends we should 
call them — about Sodom and CJomorrah, and their destruc- 
tion by fire ? It was somewhere on the shore of this sea that 
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these cities were supposed to have been located. Some peo- 
ple think that, if the water of the sea could be drained away, 
we should find their ruins at the bottom. Away down yonder 
on the right-hand side of the sea is a place where some peo- 
ple think Lot's wife was turned into a pillar of salt: they even 
point to a white rock that has somewhat the shape of a 
woman, and call it ''Lot's Wife." 

Do you know why this sea is called the Dead Sea? It is 
because there is no life in it: if fish are put into it, they die. 
And yet its water is bright, and the waves roll up on the 
pebbly beach with as much music and sparkle as on any other 
lake. 

Bathing in the Dead Sea* 

Most persons who come to the Dead Sea want to bathe 
in it. So we have brought along two tents for dressing- 
rooms and some extemporized bathing suits, and we all 
have a delightful time wading, paddling, and swimming in 
its waters. But what a queer experience it is! The water 
is made so dense by the salt that we can hardly get down into 
it. When we lie down and attempt to swim, our bodies 
are nearly half out of the water. However, all this only 
adds to the fun. 

By the time we are through bathing our cook has white 
table-cloths spread on the shore, and a luncheon ready for 
us. We are all hungry, and we all say, "What a romantic 
place to eat a luncheon, — away down, down here by the 
Dead Sea!" 

Our dragoman has arranged for a boat to meet us here, 
and as soon as our meal is over we take an hour's boat-ride, 
which gives us a fine chance to see the picturesque shores of 
the sea. 

The River in which Jesus was Baptised* 

We have one more place to go. It is the Jordan River. 
A ride of five miles brings us there. 

The Jordan is a rapid stream, about twice the width of a 
wide city street. Most of the way its banks are lined with 
thickets of trees and shrubs, which in some places afford 
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homes for leopards, hyenas, jackals, and wild boars. But 
we think there are none of these animals where we are going. 

As we walk along the banks among the trees, we call to 
mind three Bible stories. One is the legend of the Israelites 
marching through the river on dry ground when they came 
into Palestine, the water of the river stopping in its course 
and piling itself up iu walls on each side of them to make a 
clear road for their passage. (Read and mark Joshua iii. 
7-17.) Does this story seem to you like a legend? Why? 

The other two stories, we believe, are real history. One 
is that of John the Baptist preaching by the Jordan and 
baptizing his followers in the river; and the other is that of 
Jesus coming to him and being baptized. (See Mark i. 
4-9.) Just about here where we stand, we have reason to 
believe, both these events occurred. So, you see, the place 
is one of the most interesting that we shall find in Pales- 
tine. We all want to carry home souvenirs of it. What 
shall they be ? 

The minister has brought along a little bottle, and he fills 
it with water from the Jordan. The superintendent and all 
the boys cut for themselves walking-sticks from the trees, 
and the teachers and the girls gather flowers to press. Most 
important of all, we take pictures of the river and its banks. 
So we all carry home souvenirs from the place where, it is 
believed, Jesus was baptized. 

Now we must hasten back to our camp. One more night 
in Jericho; then to-morrow back to Jerusalem! So ends our 
trip to Jericho, the river Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 

Now write in your note books the distance you have trav- 
eled, and fifty words or so about the strange things you 
have seen. 



XXXII. Last Sunday in Jerusalem. Starting for 

the North. 

It has been raining all night, and is raining still. So it 
looks as if we would have to spend the day in camp. But 
we are not at all sorry, for there are a lot of things we all 
want to do, which seemingly never will get done while the 
weather is fine. 

We want to read more in our bird book, for we are finding 
new birds every day. We want to study our botany, and 
learn more about the new flowers that we are seeing. There 
are many things in our guide book that we have not read yet 
about the places we are visiting. Our diaries are falling 
behind. We are not writing enough letters home. Most 
important of all, we are not getting nearly as much time for 
reading in our Bibles as we want. So we are glad for a quiet 
day in camp. 

Now as to plans for the day. We decide that at nine 
o'clock we will all gather in the dining tent, around the big 
dining table, for a good time of Bible reading and singing of 
Simday-School songs; and then the rest of the day we will 
spend, each one by himself, in reading, writing, pressing 
flowers, or doing whatever else he likes. 

Stories about Jerusalem* 

At nine sharp we are all in our places at the table with our 
Bibles. The minister asks, "What shall we read?" Every- 
body replies: "About Jerusalem. There are a great many 
things in the Bible about Jerusalem. Now is the time to 
read them, while we are here: they never will mean so much 
read anywhere else as here." So we all set out to find what 
the Bible tells about Jerusalem. 

The minister begins by saying, "Turn to 2 Samuel vii. 
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1-13.'* We all find the place, and read aloud together the 
story about King David making plans to build a splendid 
temple in Jerusalem. When we are through, we all mark the 
passage on the margin of our Bibles. 

Next the minister's wife says: "Turn to i Kings i. 28- 
40." There we find and read the story of Solomon being 
crowned king in Jerusalem, marking the passage. 

Next the superintendent says: "We have read about 
David preparing to build a temple; but you know it was 
really built and dedicated by his son Solomon. The account 
is given in i Kings, chapters v., vi., vii., and viii. It is 
pretty long: can we read four chapters?" All say, "Yes." 
So we read the whole story in concert, closing with Solomon^s 
wonderful Prayer of Dedication. (We mark the chapters.) 

The teacher selects the story of the Queen of Sheba coming 
to Jerusalem from a great distance, with a long train of camels 
and a great retinue of servants, and with presents of gold 
and precious stones, to visit King Solomon, and the magnifi- 
cence with which he receives her. We read the story and 
mark it (i Kings x. 1-13). 

One of the boys finds the story of Nebuchadrezzar, of 
Babylon, coming with a great army, capturing Jerusalem, 
and carrying away the people as captives. This we read and 
mark (2 Klings xxv. 1-2 1). 

One of the girls says: "I know a Scripture verse about 
Jerusalem, which calls it 'beautiful for situation.' Since 
coming to Palestine, I have learned what that verse means; 
for I think the situation of Jerusalem, here among the hills 
and valleys and mountains, is very beautiful." We all say 
we think so, too. 

The superintendent says: "Boston and New York are 
less than three hundred years old; yet in America we think 
them old cities. But Jerusalem is more than three thousand 
years old. Just think of it!" 

Says the minister's wife: "I would like to have seen Jeru- 
salem in its glory, as it was in Solomon's day or in the time 
of Jesus. It must have been very much more beautiful 
then than it is now." 
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Says the minister: "How terrible it is to think what dis- 
asters Jerusalem has suflfered in its long history! Many times 
armies have besieged and captured it, torn down its walls, 
burned its houses, and slaughtered its people. The walled 
city that we see to-day is perhaps the eighth or ninth city 
that has been built on this spot, in the place of earlier ones 
destroyed. All this shows what an awful enemy to man war 
has been. Boys and girls, let us all hate war, and let us do 
all we can to promote peace in the world." The boys and 
girls answer with one voice, "We most certainly will." 

Then we all repeat together the verse from the Psalms, 
"Pray for the peace of Jerusalem," and also the beautiful 
beatitude of Jesus, "Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called sons of God." 

This ends our Bible study about Jerusalem. And how glad 
we all are that we have had it before going away! Reading 
these stories and sayings right here will give Jerusalem a new 
interest and a new meaning to us as long as we live. 

Singing Songs and Hymns* 

Now we are ready for our songs. All of us can sing, and 
the superintendent has a Sunday-School Singing Book. 

First of all we sing again the songs which we sang last 
Monday on our way back from Bethlehem, — "Silent Night," 
"Little Town of Bethlehem," and "We Three Kings." 

Then some one suggests "Hark, a Burst of Heavenly 
Music," and we sing that. The boys want "Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers," and "Never give up the Right Way," and we 
sing both of these. 

The teacher says that, as we are traveling every day among 
the lilies which Jcsus spoke of, we ought to sing "Consider 
the Lilies." So we sing this. The minister says: "This is 
the land of shepherds. So let us sing *The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.' " 

One of the girls thinks about home, and says she would 
like to sing "Never forget the Dear Ones," which we all 
think a most fitting song to be simg by wanderers like us. 

As we rise from the table, the minister says, "All who think 
we have had a good time, reading these Bible stories and 
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singing these songs and hymns, say, 'Aye!' '^ and all ten of 
us vote "Aye!" with a will. 

Then the word is given to scatter to our various tents 
for the rest of the day. 

Off for the North* 

Now it is Monday morning. The rain is gone, and the sky 
is clear. At eight o'clock we are in our saddles for our long 
ride to the north. To-day we travel to Sinjil, a fine camping- 
place a few miles beyond Bethel, and to-morrow (Tuesday) 
to Shechem. (Find both on the map.) 

At several points on the way we see villages so quaint or 
scenery so fine that we halt our party long enough to get out 
our cameras and take pictures. 

We pass by or near many places mentioned in the Bible. 
One is Mizpah, where Saul was chosen king; another, 
Ramah, where the prophet Samuel was bom and also where 
he was buried; another, Bethel, where Jacob slept with a 
stone for his pillow, and in the night had the vision of a ladder 
reaching to heaven on which angels ascended and descended 
(Genesis xxviii. 11-19). 

Still another was Jacob's Well, where Jesus talked with the 
woman of Samaria (John iv. 4-24). 

We find the country everywhere arrayed in its spring 
beauty: the trees have on their freshest green; -crops are 
growing fast in the fields; flowers blossom on every side. 
What could be more enjoyable than days of horseback riding 
at such a time ? 

Measure on your map how far we have traveled in coming 
from Jerusalem to Shechem, and write in your note book 
what you have seen and done during the past three days. 



XXXIII. Through Samaria to Galflee. 

Now for a little geography lesson. 

Palestine at the time of Christ was separated, you know, 
into three mam divisions; namely, Judea in the south, Samaria 
in the center, and Galilee in the north. Look on your map 
and see just where each division is located. 

In which division is Jerusalem ? In which Bethlehem ? In 
which Hebron? In which Jericho? 

You see that almost all our traveling thus far has been in 
Judea. But for the past two days we have been riding north 
from Jerusalem, and this has brought us into Samaria. (Trace 
our route on the map.) Shechem, you notice, where we now 
are, is in Samaria; and, as we travel still further north, we shall 
continue to be in Samaria all of to-day and part of to-morrow, 
and then we shall pass into Galilee. 

How do these three divisions of Palestine differ from one 
another in appearance? 

Rocky Judea; Fertile Samaria and Galilee* 

Judea is much the roughest and stoniest of the three. 
Many portions of Judea are as rocky as any part of New 
England. I have heard that in some sections of New England 
they have to put steel points on the sheep's noses to enable 
them to reach down between the stones to find the grass. 
We did not notice any sheep in Judea with steel points on 
their noses, did we ? but, surely, it was not for lack of stones. 
There is some good plow land in the valleys of Judea, but 
the rocky hills are better adapted for pasturage than for the 
plow. As we come north into Samaria and Galilee, we find fewer 
stones and better soil. If any of us decide to settle in Pales- 
tine and go into the business of farming, I think we shall choose 
beautiful Samaria or fertile Galilee rather than rocky Judea. 
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Cmtempt of Jews for Samaritans* 

At the time of Jesus the people of Judea and the people of 
Samaria were not friendly. The Judean people (the Jews) 
set themselves up as better than the Samaritans, and also as 
better than the Galileans, and looked down with contempt 
upon them both. Of course, this was foolish and wrong, as 
pride and contempt always are. There were just as good 
people in Galilee and Samaria as in Judea or Jerusalem. You 
know Jesus himself was a Galilean; and you remember that 
the good man in the parable who was kind to the robbed and 
wounded man on the Jericho road was not a Jew, but a 
Samaritan, whereas the hard-hearted priest and the Levite 
who saw the wounded man, but passed by without helping 
him, were both Jews. 

Do you think that proud and haughty people, who look 
down contemptuously upon others, are likely to be as good as 
those they look down upon? I don't think so. I think that 
really noble persons are always kind, always want to help 
others, just as the good Samaritan did and just as we know 
Jesus always did. So, as we travel through Samaria, we will 
all take pleasure in remembering, will we not, that this was 
the home of the Good Samaritan? 

Shechem and Mount Ebal* 

Now what about Shechem, the city in Samaria where we 
are camping? We reached here last night at half -past five, 
and pitched our tents just outside the Eastern Gate. 

The city is built in a pleasant but narrow valley between 
two mountains, Gerizim and Ebal, called the Mount of 
Blessing and the Mount of Cursing. It is an important 
business center, containing about 25,000 population. 

This morning we are up early, at 5.30, and at 6.30 are 
ready to climb Mount Ebal. The mountain is 3,ocx) feet 
high, and much of it steep; but we are all eager for the as- 
cent. At first we wonder whether the boys and girls of the 
party can keep up with the men and women; but, before 
we have climbed very far we begin to wonder whether the 
men and women can keep up with the boys and girls. When 
we reach the top, we are more than repaid for our effort, for 
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we get a wonderful view, sweeping over almost the whole of 
Palestine. 

Our Cavalcade* 

At ten we are back from our mountain top, and ready 
to resume our journey. As soon as we are in our saddles 
and begin to move, our dragoman leads the march, as usual, 
on his dark gray Arab horse, a splendid animal, gentle as a 
lady, but with speed like the wind, and a devotion to his 
master that would carry him through floods and fires. None 
of the rest of us has a horse quite so fine, though all are good, 
and two or three are decidedly handsome. Close after the 
dragoman follow the superintendent and the teacher, then 
the three boys, then the three girls, and last the minister and 
his wife as the "rear-guard." We think we are a pretty 
fine cavalcade (what is a cavalcade?). 

Sebaste« 

In two and a half hours we reach the site of the once great 
and aristocratic city of Samaria, or Sebaste, where several of 
the kings of Israel had splendid palaces, and where, later, 
magnificent Greek and Roman buildings were erected. 
To-day not one is left, and the hill on which they stood is 
covered for a mile with ruins. We are surprised to find a 
professor from Harvard University, with a large company 
of laborers in his employ, at work making excavations, and 
discovering other still more remarkable ruins which have 
been buried out of sight for centuries. 

A few miles beyond Samaria we come to the plain of Dothan, 
where, tradition says, Joseph was thrown by his brothers into 
the pit, from which he was taken out and sold into Egypt. 
I think you all remember the story. (Genesis xxxvii. 13-28.) 

Leaving Dothan, we pass through some of the largest 
olive orchards in all Palestine. They are a beautiful sight. 

Hauling down the Flag* 

We camp for the night at Jenin (see the map). Here 
there is a Turkish miKtary garrison, whose commanding 
officer is disposed to make us trouble. He orders us to take 
down our American flag, which we are accustomed to display 



over our camp, side by side with the Turkish flag, to show 
that we are Americans and also that the two countries are 
on good terms with one another. Our dragoman refuses to 
obey the order, maintaining that it is prop>er to fly the two 
flags together, and warning the Turkish oflScer that, if he un- 
dertakes to haul ours down, he will be reported at once to the 
United States consul in Jerusalem, who will see that he is 
well punished for his imwarrantable interference. We hear 
nothing more about our flag coming down. 

Jezreel and Nazareth* 

In the morning we resimie our journey north. In two or 
three hours we reach the poor little dirty village of Jezreel, 
built on the spot where once stood the splendid royal pal- 
ace of King Ahab and Queen Jezebel. The mention of 
Queen Jezebel brings to mind the cruel story of Naboth^s 
vineyard (i Kings xxi.). 

From Jezreel our route lies straight north across the broad, 
rich valley of Esdraelon, one of the finest valleys in the world; 
then up a long hill on the other side to the village of Naza- 
reth, where we arrive at three in the afternoon, and pitch 
our tents. Of course, Nazareth is one of the most interesting 
places to visit in all Palestine, because it was the home of 
Jesus during his boyhood and early manhood. But this will 
come iato our next lesson. 

Now measure on the map the distance from Shechem to 
Nazareth, and set it down in your note books. Also write 
a fifty word account of your past two days' experience. 



XXXIV. At Nazareth, where Jesus Lived as a 

Boy. 

Four places in Palestine are most closely associated with 
Jesus. They are (i) Bethlehem, where we suppose he was 
born; (2) Nazareth, where he lived as a boy and young man; 
(3) the shore of the Sea of Galilee, where he lived as a public 
preacher and teacher; and (4) Jerusalem, where he died. 
Point out the four places on the map. Which have we 
visited? 

From Jerusalem to Nazareth* 

We have just ridden all of the way from Jerusalem to 
Nazareth. How far is it? Measure on your map and see. 

You know Jesus when he was a boy, twelve years old, 
went with his father and mother all the way from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem and back, camping on the way just as we have 
done, and perhaps traveling the very same road that we 
have taken. Only I suppose he walked, instead of having a 
good horse to ride as we have had. Well, if he walked both 
ways, how far did he walk in all? Would you like to walk 
as far as that? 

Nazareth Children* 

We reached Nazareth yesterday afternoon at three o'clock, 
and set up our camp in an olive grove. At once a company of 
Nazareth boys and girls gathered around to look at us, and 
to watch our muleteers imsaddle the horses, impack the 
luggage from the backs of the mules, and pitch the tents. 
They were greatly surprised to see boys and girls in our party. 
They had seen other camping parties of Americans come to 
Nazareth, but there were never any children among them. 
They were wonderfully pleased when we showed them the 
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inside of our tents; and they told our dragoman that they 
wished they, too, could go camping, with fine horses to ride 
like ours and with such beautiful tents. 

The Home and Family of Jesus* 

So here we are in the very village where Jesus lived! 
Doesn't it seem strange? 

What were the names of the father and mother of Jesus? 
What was the occupation of Joseph, his father? Did Jesus 
become a carpenter too? 

Jesus had yoimger brothers and sisters. By and by his 
father died ; and, as his mother was poor, of course Jesus did 
all he could to earn money to help support the family. 

Can we find the house where Jesus lived? No. You see 
he lived nineteen himdred years ago, and no house lasts so 
long as that; but we know that somewhere near where we 
are his humble home stood, and we know that his feet trod 
these very streets. 

What kind of a place is Nazareth? It is a pretty village, 
with neater houses and cleaner streets than we have seen 
almost anywhere else. It stands in a lovely little valley, 
amid gardens and orchards and green fields, and is surrounded 
by rather high hills. Some of our boys have coimted the 
hills and say there are fourteen of them. The houses of the 
village straggle far up the sides of one or two of the hills. 

There are two places in Nazareth that we want particu- . 
larly to see. One is the village spring, or foimtain; the other 
is the high hilltop back of the town. 

The Village Spring* 

We go first to the spring. A pretty little girl of ten, simply 
dressed, barefooted and with a bright flower in her hair, 
very modestly offers us a white bowl filled with the delicious 
cool water. As we take it, we thank her, and she answers 
with a pretty courtesy. 

To this spring the women and girls of all the families in 
the village come morning and evening, with their water pots 
on their heads, for water, just as they did in Jesus' day. We 
stand and watch them. How picturesque is their simple 
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Oriental dress ! And how wonderful it is that they can carry 
the water on their heads ! Could we do it? 

We call to mind that Mary, the mother of Jesus, used to 
come and get water here in just this way. As our eyes follow 
the women, we wonder if any one of them looks like Mary. 
See! there is a mother who has brought her little boy with 
her to the spring. We wonder if Mary often brought her 
little Jesus with her when she came. 

When Jesus grew older and was ten or twelve or fourteen, 
I wonder if the noble, imselfish boy did not often say to his 
mother, as he saw her working very hard, "Mother, you are 
tired: I will go to the spring for the water to-day." I feel 
sure he often said that. Don't you think so? 

The Kill back of Nazareth* 

By and by we go to the hilltop. It is a good climb, but we 
are all eager to make it. 

It is really a wonderfid place, there is such a splendid 
view! We feel sure that Jesus often came up here. I 
imagine him as a boy spending many long and delightful 
hours and days here, gathering flowers, watching the bees, 
chasing butterflies, studying the birds, and especially drink- 
ing in the sublime views. Look! To the north he could see 
far off Mount Hermon, covered with snow; to the south, 
the hills and mountains almost to Jerusalem; and to the 
west, the great Mediterranean Sea with its ships. 

Nor were even these sights the most interesting. From 
this high place he could see the caravan roads that ran 
winding through the valleys of Galilee, and on these roads 
the long trains of camels traveling to the great cities of Tyre 
and Sidon and Damascus, or to far-away Arabia, or down into 
'Egypt. Do you think he ever got tired of watching these 
curious caravans and wondering about them, — ^where they 
came from and where they were going, what they carried 
and what strange sights they saw on their long journeys? 

I think as a man, too, Jesus must often have come up 
here to this quiet hilltop to be alone, to think, to watch the 
sun go down into the great western sea, and the silent stars 
come out in the sky, and to feel the presence of God. We 
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read in the Gospels, you know, that he often went away alone 
into the mountains to pray. I think he must very often 
have come up here to pray. Don't you? 

Well, we find this hilltop so interesting that we want to 
stay all day; but we hear our dragoman calling: *'Limdi is 
ready at the camp. Time to go!" So, reluctantly we turn 
away and go down from the wonderful hill. 

As soon as luncheon is over, we hurry out with our cameras 
to take pictures of the spring and other Nazareth scenes. 
Then we mount our horses and are off for the Sea of Galilee. 

Ottr Ride to the Sea* 

On the way we see several interesting places. One is the 
little village of Cana, where you know Jesus once attended 
a wedding, and where the story says he changed water into 
wine (read John ii. i-io, and mark it in your Bible). 

When we reach the Sea of Galilee, the sun is setting. After 
dinner we go down for a little while to the beach, and watch 
the waves as they roll in gently on the white sand. Then we 
are glad enough to seek our beds, where almost at once we 
fall asleep ; and what a delicious sleep it is ! 

In what direction have we traveled to come from Nazareth 
to the Sea of Galilee? How far is it? Measure and set 
down in your note book. Write a fifty-word description of 
Nazareth and what we saw there. 



XXXV. At the Sea of Galilee, where Jesus 

Preached. 

Yesterday we were at Nazareth, where Jesus lived when a 
boy. Now we are at the beautiful Sea of Galilee, where he 
lived and preached when a man. 

Look on your map and measure the sea. How long is it? 
How wide? What river runs into it on the north? What 
river nms out of it on the south? 

We are gomg to stay here two days, Saturday and Sunday, 
and we want to learn all we can about both the Sea and 
Jesus. 

The Sea To-day and in the Days of Jesus* 

How does the sea look? It is a fine sheet of blue water, 
and is surrounded by hills, some of them pretty high and 
steep. In the days of Jesus there were splendid farms, 
gardens, vineyards, and orchards everywhere. By the side 
of the sea were eight or nine towns, some of them quite cities. 
The sea was covered with shipping, — ^hundreds and hundreds 
of boats, of many kinds, for rowing, sailing, fishing, and 
pleasure excursions. The whole region round about was 
prosperous and populous. 

But there has been a great change. Now there are only a 
few people living here. We see only a few gardens or vine- 
yards; there is only one small town, Tiberias, two or three 
very tiny villages, and a few Arab encampments; and the 
whole shipping of the sea has dwindled to perhaps a dozen 
small fishing boats. A very great change, surely! 

And yet, while so much is gone, the things that most in- 
terest us and that we have come to find are not gone. The 
beautiful sea which Jesus crossed so often is still here : the 
shores along which he walked and where he talked with his 
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disciples still remain. The same sky is above us that was 
over him, the same sun rises and sets, and the same stars 
shine that he saw. The same kinds of birds sing that he 
heard, and the same kinds of flowers bloom that he loved. 
Every place is associated with him. 

How we Spend Saturday* 

It is Saturday morning. What shall we do to-day? First 
we mount our horses and spend an hour or two riding along 
the road by the shore, to get a good look at the sea and the 
hills. Then we go down to the beach and walk along the 
water's edge, and listen to the waves, and gather shells to 
carry home as souvenirs, and wonder if Jesus did not some- 
times walk here. One of our girls says she wonders if Jesus 
did not sometimes preach from a boat to a company of peo- 
ple sitting on the sand right here where we are. 

Of course we all want to do some sailing. So we engage 
two boats for the rest of the day. There is just time before 
limcheon to sail to Tiberias, which is only a mile or two away. 
Here we land, and all go for a walk through the streets of 
the queer old town. 

After luncheon we sail to the little village of Magdala, 
halfway to the north end of the sea. Do you remember read- 
ing in the Gospels about Mary Magdalene, the woman who 
loved Jesus so much? This place was her home. 

From Magdala we sail on, three or four miles further, to 
the place where it is believed the city of Capemaiun stood. 
We are interested in Capernaimi because it is where Jesus 
lived. But, alas! we find no city here now; there is not even 
a building; nothing is left but some ruins. However, we are 
glad to see even these, because of their association with Jesus. 

Now we all want a still longer sail: we want to go clear 
across the lake to the east shore. At one place on that side 
we can see some tall cliffs. Our dragoman tells us that there 
is the place where the pigs (the *' herd of swine") "rushed 
down the steep into the sea and were drowned." Do you 
remember the queer story (Luke viii. 26-36)? Well, we 
decide to sail over there. There is a light breeze, and we 
skip across the waves at a merry rate. 
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On reaching our destination we land, wander about, and 
climb the rocks. In a little valley by a spring we find a camp 
of Arabs. Four little children are playing about, and we 
make them happy by giving each an orange. We see around 
the camp many goats and sheep and several horses and dogs, 
but no pigs. Our boys remind us that of course there are 
no pigs because they were all drowned in the sea. 

A beautiful sail of an hour and a half brings us back to our 
camp. 

How we Spend Sunday* 

Now it is Sunday morning. How shall we spend our last 
day here? 

After breakfast we write letters home until ten o'clock. 

Then we start for a long and deUghtful walk to the top of 
the high hill called the Mount of the Beatitudes, where tra- 
dition says that Jesus preached the Sermon on the Moxmt. 
Here we all sit down in a group and read the Sermon together. 
It almost seems as if Jesus were present with us and as if 
we were listening to him. The sermon never seemed so 
beautiful before. (Find it in your Bibles.) 

At three o'clock we all gather round the big table in our 
dining tent for an hour of Bible reading. When we are 
seated, with our Bibles open, the minister asks, ''What shall 
we read about?" All answer, "Jesus, and what he did and 
said here by the sea." So we turn to the Gospels, and one 
reads the story of the calling of the four fishermen — Peter, 
Andrew, James, and John — ^to be disciples (Matthewiv. 18-22). 

Another reads accounts of some things which seem to be 
miracles, — the Stilling of the Storm (Matthew viii. 23-27); 
the Feeding of the Multitude (Mark vi. 31-44); the 
Healing of the Sick and the Crippled (Mark i. 30, 31 and 
iii. 1-5). 

Another reads several parables which Jesus uttered here, — 
the Parable of the Sower (Matthew xiii. 1-8 and 18-23); 
the three Parables of the Tares, the Mustard Seed, and the 
Leaven (Matthew xiii. 24-33); ^^e three Parables of the 
Hidden Treasure, the Pearl and the Net (Matthew xiii. 
44-48). 
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We all talk about these parables. As we separate, we say, 
"How real it makes the teachings of Jesus seem to read them 
here!" 

The rest of the day we spend walking about by ourselves 
along the seashore and on the hills. Everything reminds 
us of Jesus. Wherever we go we almost wonder if we shall 
not meet him. As weclimb the hills, we almost think we shall 
find him seated in some quiet nook waiting for us to come. 

Thus ends our Sunday. What a beautiful day it has been! 
We shall never forget the Sea of Galilee or Jesus. 

Otfr Note Books and Scrap Books* 

Write fifty words in your note book about what you have 
seen in these two days. 

One thing more. We are almost at the end of our Pales- 
tine Tour, which means that we are near the close of our 
series of lessons. The next lesson will be our last. Are you 
ready for the last? How about your note book? Have you 
written it up carefully every week? Is it ready for inspec- 
tion? If there is anything lacking, you have only this week 
in which to complete it. 

And how about your Palestine Scrap Book? Is that well 
filled and in good condition? That, too, is to be inspected, 
you know. Be sure to have both your scrap book and your 
note book in the best condition possible for next Simday. 



XXXVI. Last Days in Palestine. Sailing for 

Home. 

Six days more and our Camping Tour will be over. Where 
do we go in these last days? 

First we travel north, up the valley of the Jordan to 
Caesarea Philippi (find on map) , then back again to the Sea 
of Galilee; then from there west through Nazareth to Haifa 
on the Mediterranean (find), where we break up camp and 
take steamer for America. 

Trace route on map: measure distance, and set down in 
your note book. 

During these last six days we have some interesting ex- 
periences. 

At Caesarea Philippi (find on map) we are so far north as 
to get splendid views of Mt. Hermon, the highest moun- 
tain in all this region (find). Think of a summit half as 
high again as Mt. Washington, and covered even in summer 
with snow! We shall not forget the very grand sight. 

Grinding Meal and Chtiming Butter* 

In this region we notice many Arab encampments. In 
one we see a woman grinding wheat, just as women used to 
do in Bible times. Her mill is a flat stone that she revolves 
on another flat stone. 

In another camp we see a woman churning. She does not 
let her milk stand and skim it and churn the cream, as we do. 
Nor is her chum much like ours. She takes the fresh new 
milk and puts it into a goatskin bag, and hangs it up. Then 
she pushes and pulls this bag and keeps it in motion xmtil the 
butter that is in the milk is separated. We all think. What 
a curious way of churning ! And what a strange churn ! 
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Riding Gunels« 

One day we stop for our noon lunch near a spring where a 
great caravan is resting. Our dragoman is acquainted with 
the conductor of the caravan, and introduces us to him. He 
is very poUte and genial, tells us about his caravan, where it 
comes from and where it is going, takes us among the animak, 
and tells us some curious stories about them. Then he asks 
our boys and girls if they would not like to ride on a camel. 
Of course all answer, "Yes.'* So he takes them to some 
camels that are lying down and helps them on. Then 
he makes the tall, awkward animals get up, which almost 
pitches their riders oflF. However, all manage to stick on. 
And what a ride they have! They think they never were so 
shaken and jolted before in their lives; but, all the same, 
they call it great fim. They will all tell their friends when 
they get home about their wonderful experience in riding 
on camels. 

A Storm at Night* 

One night we have a hard thimder storm. The day has 
been hot, and, when we go to bed, there are black clouds and 
distant thimder; but we think little of them and quickly 
fall asleep. But at eleven o'clock the storm is on us; the 
thunder crashes, the lightning seems as if it would split and 
bum up the world; and the rain comes down in torrents. 
The water runs in such streams along the groimd that our 
dragoman comes running into our tents to set our valises on 
chairs and tables to prevent them from being inundated. 
For a while we think our tents will be blown down or washed 
away, and we wonder what will become of us all. But at 
last the storm subsides, and we have suffered no harm except 
getting somewhat wet. We say to ourselves. What if such 
a storm had come on us when we were on the Sea of Galilee! 
Would we ever have reached shore? 

Palestine is a land of bees and honey. Of course this is 
because it is a land of flowers. Many farmers have hives of 
bees, and we often buy the delicious honey for our table. 
Two or three times we see nests of bees on the rocks. But 
we let them alone, for Palestine bees are savage. 
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Do we ever see Palestine boys and girls playing games? 
Yes, often. Several times as we pass through villages we 
stop and watch them. They enjoy games and fun as well 
as American boys and girls do. 

Smging and Story Telling* 

All through our Palestine tour we have many good times 
singing. Sometimes we sing on horseback as we ride, and 
make the hills echo. All the songs and hjonns that we know, 
especially Sunday-School songs, we sing over and over and 
never enjoyed them so much before. Evenings before going 
to bed we always try to have three-quarters of an hour, 
first of general talk together about the things we have seen 
during the day, then riddles for the children, and then stories 
(Bible stories and others) and Sxmday-School songs. 

Modem Improyements in Palestine* 

Wherever we go in Palestine we are struck with the great 
changes that are taking place. Some of these changes are 
good; but there are others which we are almost sorry to see, 
because they tend to rob the land of its charm and make it 
like other lands. Already three railroads have been built, 
and are in operation. It will not be long before trolley cars 
will be flying between all the principal towns. Telegraphs, 
telephones,;gas and electrical lights, are making their appear- 
ance fast. Hotels are springing up, conducted much as 
hotels in America and Europe are. We are beginning to 
find in the farming regions the latest makes of American 
plows and reapers and threshing machines. 

Doubtless, these changes are improvements. Probably 
it is better for the coimtry to have them. And yet can we 
see them without just a little feeling of regret and sadness? 
Do they not tend to destroy the peculiar charm of Palestine? 
Do they not tend to transform it from an ancient into a 
modem land, and to make it no longer the land of the 
Bible? 

Of course, I do not want to say that any of us would like 
to stop the railroads or shut out modern improvements; 
but I do say that all our little company are at least very 
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glad we have been able to visit Palestine now, before any more 
changes have been made. 

As we said from the first, we did not come here to ride on 
railroads and trolleys, and to stop at hotels. There are 
plenty of all these at home. We came for quite another 
purpose. What we wanted to see was Palestine as it used 
to be in Bible times. We wanted to find the land of Abraham 
and David and Jesus. And so we wanted to travel on horse- 
back, and to follow the old paths that were being trodden three 
thousand years ago, and to live in tents. That is what we 
have done. And we are all very, very happy. 

TheEnd* 

And now our Horseback and Camping Tour in the Holy 
Land is over, and to-morrow we sail for America. Are we 
glad? Or are we sorry? 

What a wonderful experience we have had! Twenty- 
seven nights in tents — think of that! Three hundred miles 
in the saddle amid Bible scenes! Is not that a record? 

What stories we shall all have to tell when we get home! 
How delighted will our friends be with our more tlian three 
hundred pictures! What happy memories of Palestine we 
shall carry all our lives! What a new book the Bible will 
be to us as long as we live ! 

Now just a concluding word about your note books and 
your Bible and Palestine Scrap Books. I trust these are 
all ready for inspection to-day. I want them to be a credit 
to you, to your parents, to your teacher, and to the school. 
If you have done your work on them faithfully and carefully, 
I am sure you will prize them for years to come. 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 

Introduction. 

The attention of teachers is invited to what is said in Lesson 
I. as to the necessity of each scholar being supplied with a 
Revised Bible. This may be done by the scholar or by the 
school. Of course, this should be attended to immediately, 
before the lessons begin. The American Bible Society now 
supplies an excellent small Bible, 24mo, cloth, red edges, 
round comers (American Standard Revised No. 9), for twenty- 
eight cents, plus postage. 

The class should not only have Bibles, but they should be 
seated with the teacher around a table on which they can place 
their Bibles, so as to be able to turn pages quickly. They will 
find the tables useful, too, in doing their written work, in show- 
ing pictures and spreading out maps. 

A very important feature of the year's work is the use of a 
note book by each scholar for answering questions (not all 
questions, but such as are numbered). This makes the work 
more definite; and, if it is taken up heartily by the teacher, it 
is almost certain to be popular with the scholars, for all chil- 
dren like something definite to do. Not only does such a note 
book form a valuable record of the pupil's study, but the 
prospect of its inspection from time to time by the superin- 
tendent will be an incentive to the pupil to do his work well. 

Of course, the success of this plan (as of every kind of Sun- 
day-School teaching) must depend largely upon the teacher. 
Teachers should see to it at the outset that their children are 
supplied without delay with note books, — ^something small and 
simple and costing only a little. Uniformity is desirable, but 
not absolutely necessary. Each scholar's name should be 
written plainly on or in his book, also the name or number 
of his class and the name of his teacher. 

Assign a page to each lesson, and write as a heading to the 
page the number of the lesson and its title. Answers to the 



questions should be written in the same order as that of the 
questions themselves, and each answer should be numbered to 
correspond with the number of the question. Teachers will 
need to give careful attention to these details and explain them 
to their pupils, so that all may start their work right. 

An interesting possibility in connection with the work of the 
year is a * * Bible and Palestine Scrap Book. ' ' While this is not 
insisted on as an essential, it is hoped that the suggestion may 
find general favor with teachers and parents (as it is sure to 
find favor with the children), and that such a scrap book, 
created by himself, may become the possession of every scholar 
taking this year of travel study. The actual making of the 
book need not begin at once. Indeed, probably it had better 
not begin until Lesson XIII. (the first lesson of Part Two: 
Studies of the Bible Country and People) ; but the collection of 
material for such a scrap book may well begin soon. 

It is hoped that teachers will talk the matter over with their 
pupils, and as far as possible with parents, at an early day. 

Rich and abundant material for a most interesting scrap 
book illustrative of the Bible and Bible Country is easily obtain- 
able, in the form of picture post cards, photographs, the Perry, 
Wilde, and Brown pictures, as well as pictures, maps, and 
reading matter cut from papers and magazines. At the end 
of the year there should be an exhibit of these scrap books, 
where they may be inspected by all the school and by parents 
and outside friends. 

Perhaps it is harder to interest boys than girls in Bible study. 
Two things in this course will interest boys if they are empha- 
sized. One is the travel-idea. Do not let this fall into the 
background. The other is the idea of doing things, carrying 
out the laboratory method, finding out things for themselves, 
writing out answers to the questions, gathering material for 
the scrap book, and making the book. 

It would be hard to conceive of a more profitable year of 
work on the Bible, for the teacher as well as the pupil, than 
the one before us, if the teacher will throw himself earnestly 
into it. But it will require conscientious work done on every 
lesson, — not a large amount, but it must never be omitted. 

Take up the work of the year enthusiastically. If you are 



enthusiastic, your pupils will be. Do not talk to them about 
easy lessons, with nothing to do. Talk about something to 
do that is worth while. 

Take up the course of study as something new. The too 
common feeling of pupils in Sunday Schools is that all Bible 
study is old and stale. Make your children understand that 
the work offered them this year is absolutely new and fresh. 
They have never had anything like it, and probably will not 
have again. This is their opportunity. 

Be sure to convey to your scholars in every possible way 
your sense of the dignity and importance of the work which 
you and they are doing together. 

In the following "Helps for Teachers" will be found recom- 
mendations of various books which may be used to advantage 
by teachers in preparation for their work. Probably not 
many Sunday Schools will feel that they can afford the expense 
of placing all these books in their library, but a few of the 
more important and less expensive ought to be in all libraries. 
It is hoped that as many schools as possible will supply them- 
selves with part or all of the following works, which will be 
useful not only for the present year, but for the years succeed- 
ing, and not only for the class in Palestine Travel, but for 
all classes studying Biblical subjects. 

Twelve Books for Bible and Palestine Study. 

1. The Bible, "American Standard Edition of the Revised 
Version," with References. 

2. A Concordance. There are many, almost any will do« 

3. Hastings' "Dictionary of the Bible." i vol. (Scrib- 
ner.) This is the best single volume work. (Of larger 
works, the best are "The Encyclopaedia Biblica," edited 
by Cheyne & Black, 4 vols.; "A Dictionary of the 
Bible," edited by Dr. Hastings, 5 vols.; and "The 
Jewish Encyclopaedia," 12 vols.) 

4. "The Modem Reader's Bible," by R. G. Moulton 
(Macmillan). 

5. "A Biblical Introduction" (to the Old Testament and 
the New), by Bennett & Adeney (Whittaker). 

6. "The Origin and Character of the Bible, and its Place 



among Sacred Books/' by J. T. Sunderland (American 
Unitarian Association). 

7. "History of the New Testament Times/' by Shailer 
Matthews (Macmillan). 

8. " Old Testament History," by H. P. Snuth (Scribner). 

9. "Jesus of Nazareth," by Etienne Giran (Unitarian 
Sunday-School Association, London). 

10. "Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived," by J. E. Car- 
penter (Unitarian Sunday-School Association, London). 

11. "The Historical Geography of the Holy Land," by 
George Adam Smith (Hodder & Stoughton). 

12. "Sinai and Palestine," by A. P. Stanley (Scribner). 
With this small library of a dozen books any Sunday School 

will be reasonably well equipped for study of the Bible and 
Palestine. 

Teachers may well ask themselves what they can do to 
inaugurate a movement for securing these works, or others of 
like character, for their school. 



I. Plans for the Year. 

The main thing for the teacher to aim at in this lesson is to 
get the general plan of the year's work dearly before the minds 
of his scholars. Let him talk it over fully with them, to see 
that they all understand it. 

Travel is always an interesting theme to children. Draw 
out their own experiences of travel, and information as to their 
near relatives or friends who have traveled. 

Find out what books of travel they have read. Have they 
heard travel-lectures? On what subjects? Were the lectures 
illustrated? What foreign countries seem most interesting to 
them? Why? Have they ever heard lectures or read travel- 
books on Palestine? Why are we all interested in Palestine? 
Why in the Bible? 

Talk about the great wealth of travel-books and travel- 
pictures there is in our age for us to draw upon through libraries. 

Tell of men and women you know who have done much 
"go-away traveling" and yet who have learned little, and of 
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others who have stayed at home, but have gained great knowl- 
edge of the world and its peoples. 

Talk about ignorance of the Bible, how common it is, and 
how bad, and suggest reasons why we ought all to get the 
largest amount of Bible knowledge possible. 

II. First Glance at the Bible Books. 

Teachers are recommended to begin each lesson section 
with a very brief review of the preceding lesson. This will 
give the idea of continuity and progress. Only three or four 
minutes should be used, and of course only the most simple 
points of the lesson should be touched. A good plan is for the 
teacher always to come to the class with, say, five review ques- 
tions definitely prepared. 

In entering upon this course of Bible study, teachers may 
very well draw out the children's own ideas regarding the 
Bible. In what respects do they think it different from other 
books ? In what respects is it different ? 

Why is the Bible read in churches? Why is it studied in 
Sunday School? Why should it be read in homes and by 
persons privately? 

It has been a by no means uncommon thing in the past for 
boys and girls to read the Bible through before they were ten 
years old, — once or even more than once. Has any member 
of the class read it through? How much has each one read? 

The fact that the Bible is made up of so many different 
books, written in so many different ages and by so many dif- 
ferent men, and depicting life under so many different aspects, 
is an indication of its many-sidedness and value. We are 
helped to see that religion is not confined to one people or age, 
but is as old as man and as universal as human nature. 

Why are there different religions in the world? Perhaps 
for the same reason that there are different races and languages 
and nations. Ought adherents of different religions to fight 
or hate or despise one another? 

There is some truth in all religions. No religion is perfect, 
not even our own; but each religion is a witness to the uni- 
versal aspiration in man after the higher aiid the more perfect. 
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Probably there is no religion in the world that does not incul- 
cate in some form the precepts "Be good" and "Do good." 

Information regarding the various non-Christian religions 
and sacred books may be found in special works on the sub- 
ject in any good library or in encyclopaedias. A good work 
is "Religion and Historic Faiths," by Otto Pfleiderer. A very 
interesting book, easily accessible, is Freeman Clarke's "Ten 
Great Religions." Much information is given in the Chapters 
I. and II. of Sunderland's " Origin and Character of the 
Bible." 



in. A Search for Prose and Poetry. 

It adds a human interest to the Bible, brings it nearer to us, 
and makes it more interesting to children as well as to men and 
women, to know and realize that it is literature of the same 
kinds that we find in other books. The newer Biblical scholar- 
ship is emphasizing, as has never been done in the past, the 
literary features and characteristics of the various books of 
which the Bible is composed. The newer and better transla- 
tions of the Bible are bringing out with increased clearness 
these literary characteristics. 

Professor Moulton's "Modem Reader's Bible" makes the 
Bible a new book, more interesting and more intelligible in 
every part. This work is to be commended to all teachers. 
Professor Moulton's other two books, "The Literary Study of 
the Bible" and "A Short Introduction to the Literature of the 
Bible," will also be found very suggestive and valuable. 

The poetical element in the Bible is much larger and more 
significant than is realized by any one who has not given par- 
ticular attention to it. This fact is strikingly brought out by 
Professor Moulton. The long-time use of the Bible as above 

everything else a book of theology and of proof-texts has 
blinded men to its poetical as well as other literary features. 

The fact that the Revised Version prints the poetry of the 
Bible in the form of poetry is given in the lesson as one reason 
for preferring it to King James' Version. Other reasons for 
the same are: 

The Revised Version leaves out the old incorrect dates which 



in many editions of the Bible were printed at the heads of 
pages or in the margins. 

It omits the old chapter-headings, many of which were 
misleading. 

It prints excellent and useful running headings at the top 
of pages. 

While retaining the old numberings of chapters and verses, 
it substitutes intelligent paragraphing for the former mechani- 
cal and often confusing verse-divisions. 

In many places its rendering of the original is more correct, 
because based on a better Greek and Hebrew text. 

It drops many obsolete words and forms of expression, and 
thus gives us better English. 

On this subject see "Ancestry of our English Bible," by I. M. 
Price; article "Bible" in Hastings' Dictionary; article "Texts 
and Versions" in the Encyclopaedia Biblica; "Origin and Char- 
acter of the Bible," Chapters XVIII. to XXI. 

IV. A Search for Story-books. 

Reliable and concise information regarding the various Bible 
books referred to in this and other lessons may be found (see 
articles bearing the titles of the different books) in the Ency- 
clopaedia Biblica, Hastings' Dictionary, the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia, and the Encyclopaedia Britannica; also in Bennett and 
Adeney's and other good and recent Introductions to the Bible. 
Such knowledge will be of much value to teachers in preparing 
to present these lessons to their classes. 

It is impossible to be too familiar with the writings of Biblical 
scholars. And yet the very best and most serviceable prepara- 
tion that teachers can make for their work is to be obtained 
from study of the Bible itself, not from writings about it. Go 
to the Bible direct. Thoroughly familiarize yourselves with 
its books and parts, especially those referred to in the lessons. 
This is of the very first importance. This will do more than 
anything else caa possibly do to make your teaching of this 
series of studies interesting and successful. 
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V. A Search for Story-books and Biographies. 

Try to make these Bible stories seem as real and living to 
your children as if they were narratives of occurrences of yes- 
terday in the next town. Get them clearly outlined in your 
own mind. Try yourself to see the things that happen: thai 
you can help your pupils to see them. Strive for vividness of 
impression. Remember that in story-telling the appeal should 
be to the imagination. 

Most of the Bible stories to which references are made in 
these studies have moral or religious lessons to teach, of one 
kind or another. Be on the alert to see these and to suggest 
them, simply, briefly, earnestly. But do not stop to moralize 
and preach. There is no time for it in these lessons, even if 
we believed it to be a good thing to do with children ever. If 
we can get these great old Bible stories clearly fixed in the 
mind of a child, they will do their own preaching to him in the 
silent, thoughtful hours of all his future life. 

VI. A Search for Books of History. 

See how many kinds of stories the scholars can think of. 
Talk with them about the difference between a story and a 
history, between a history and a biography, and between 
a story and a biography. Draw from them illustrations of 
each. Talk about the value of history, especially the Bible 
history, and the long time that the Bible history covers. 

Be sure to dwell upon questions 12 and 13, until aU the 
scholars understand. Take pains to get the dates of Moses, 
David, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the return from the 
captivity fixed firmly in the minds of all. 

The books of history found in the Bible are full of interesting 
incidents. Familiarize yourself with as many as possible, and, 
if there is time to spare after going through the lesson, spend 
it in calling attention to these. 



VII. A Search for Law Books and Books of 

Prophecy (or Sermons). 

Whatever else the teacher omits or passes over lightly in 
these lessons, he should not fail to have his pupils actually 
turn to and find Scripture books and Scripture passages where- 
ever opportunity oflFers. 

The primary aim of the lessons is to familiarize scholars 
with the Bible; that is, to teach them what its main contents 
are and where they may be found. This is possible only by 
constantly handling the volume, constantly turning its pages, 
constantly finding things in it. If a scholar is asked to find 
the same book again and again, a dozen times over, so much 
the better. In this way he gets mastery. He should handle 
the Bible until he as instinctively turns to the beginning of it 
for Genesis, to the end of it for Revelation, to the middle of it 
for the Psalms, and to the proper place for each of the other 
books, as he turns to the beginning of the alphabet for the 
letter A, to the end for Z, and to the right places for all the 
rest of the letters. 

This constant handling of the volume, instead of being a 
hardship, will become more and more a pleasure as the scholars 
get facility and learn to find things quickly. 

Only brief fragments of the laws found in the Old Testa- 
ment law books can have come from Moses or the age of 
Moses. Nearly all the laws were written centuries later. 
Their chief value is found in the fact that they throw so 
much side-light upon the customs, the traditions, and the so- 
cial and religious life of the people of Israel from the time of 
Moses onward for six or eight hundred years. See "The 
Origin and Character of the Bible," Chapters V. and VI. 

In some respects the prophets are the most interesting char- 
acters in the Old Testament. The remarkable moral and 
religious progress of the Hebrew people was due almost wholly 
to them. 

The common idea about them to-day is the mistaken one 
that their chief business was to foretell events. This impres- 
sion needs to be corrected. True, they did make predictions 
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concerning the future to some extent. When they looked for- 
waxd and saw what seemed to them was likely to happen, they 
told men of it, just as men do to-day. Sometimes things 
turned out as they expected, and sometimes not. But fore- 
telling events was the smallest and least important part of 
their mission. Their main work, and that for which they are 
remembered, was their stem condemnation of what they be- 
lieved to be wrong, and their exhortations to the people to 
obey the conmiands of God as they understood them. They 
were moral reformers; they were preachers of righteousness. 
Dwell upon the great value of such men in any age and land. 
See "The Origin and Character of the Bible," Chapter VII. 

VIII. A Search for Epistles (or Letters). 

At the beginning of this lesson, questions are asked regarding 
some of the conunon abbreviations used in referring to the 
Bible. It is very important that all scholars should imderstand 
these abbreviations. If they do not, they will be in constant 
trouble. The teacher should give careful attention to the 
matter, and may well call it up again and again in future 
lessons if there are any scholars whose knowledge is lack- 
ing. 

The subject of the Epistles of the New Testament suggests 
many interesting themes for conversation between teachers and 
pupils. For example, the ways in which early Christianity 
was propagated and new churches were established; the 
hardships and dangers that the early preachers and mission- 
aries had to face; the character of such apostles as Paul, 
Peter, and John; the incidents in the lives of these apostles as 
given in the book of Acts. See "The Origin and Character 
of the Bible," Chapters XII., XIII,, and XIV. 
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IX. What are the Most Important Books of the 

Bible? 

The study of relative values is of great importance every- 
where in life. It is not least so in religion. We shall use the 
Bible more wisely or less wisely, more helpfully or less help- 
fully, according as we understand the relative values of its 
various parts. We need to know which of its parts are gold, 
which silver, and which clay. 

When we seek for the most important books in the Bible, 
naturally we do not mean, or ought not to mean, most impor- 
tant historically or for literary ends. We mean, or ought to 
mean, most important ethically and spiritually, for teaching 
morals and religion, for creating high ideals of life, for inspir- 
ing hope, faith, love, and the spirit of worship. 

If teachers or pupils have favorite Bible b0bks or chapters 
or passages, those which seem to them of greater ethical or 
spiritual value than others, here is a good place to call attention 
to them. 

X. How the Bible Books were Written. 

Indications that the books of Psalms and Proverbs are 
growths are foimd in the books themselves. The book of 
Psalms contains five collections, or smaller books, as follows: 

Book I. (or collection I.), Psalms i. to xli.; book II., Psalms 
xlii. to Ixxii.; book III., Psalms Ixxiii. to Ixxxix.; book IV., 
Psalms xc. to cvi.; book V., Psalms cvii. to cl. Each col- 
lection or book ends with a doxology. 

Scholars recognize in the book of Proverbs at least seven 
collections. 

Although most of the prophetical books are doubtless wholly 
or mainly from the men whose names are attached to them, 
we are certain that some are in part compilations, or at least 
they are from more than one writer. For example, the book 
of Isaiah unquestionably contains writings from two prophets 
living nearly two centuries apart; and there are some reasons for 
believing that passages in the book are from still other writers. 
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As a rule, it is impossible to find out the authors of such parts 
of the Bible as are historical, biographical, or narrative in 
their character. The reasons are not hard to discover. In 
the nature of the case, there must be considerable uncer- 
tainty about the authorship of most writings that come from 
ages so remote as the times that produced the Old and New 
Testaments. But there are other reasons. Writers then 
cared less for originality than is the case now. They did not 
have the same sense of proprietorship in ideas and in forms 
of expression that we have. If a vmter found something 
already written that expressed what he wanted to say, he 
felt much more free to use it without change and without 
giving credit than a writer would in our times. Thus most 
histories and biographies were to a considerable extent com 
pilations. To-day a historian or biographer writes out in his 
own language, and in a connected way, a fresh narrative of 
the various events about which he wishes to give his readers 
information. But the ancient historian or biographer, (at 
least in the Asiatic world), would generally prefer to take such 
accounts as he had and simply connect them together, thus 
preserving the old words and forms of expression which had 
come to him. This explains why there are so many repe- 
titions in the narrative portions of the Bible. For a completer 
treatment of the manner in which the various Bible books 
were composed see **The Origin and Character of the Bible," 
Chapters IV. to XIV. 



XI. How the Bible Came to Us. 

For further information regarding the Vulgate, St. Jerome, 
Wycliffe, Tyndale, King James' Version, and the Revised 
Version, see articles in the Encyclopaedias on these subjects. 
See also Helps for Teachers on Lesson III., including the ref- 
erences to authorities there given. On the whole subject of 
Greek and Latin manuscripts, translations and revisions, 
and the way in which we got oiu* English Bible, see partic- 
ularly "The Origin and Character of the Bible,'' Chapters 
XVIII. to XXL 

The King James Bible (the Common Version, so called) 
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was published in 1611, which means that it is a translation 
three hundred years old, and employs the English tongue of 
three hundred years ago. But the English language has 
greatly changed within so long a period. Indeed, to keep 
pace with the changes of the language during three centuries, 
more than forty English dictionaries have been issued. This 
shows the great need there was for revising the Bible so as 
to weed out the archaic and out-grown words and forms of 
expression, and make its English conform to the best English 
standard of to-day. 

A few instances of words may be cited. For the old word 
** sodden" the Revised Version gives "boiled"; for "days- 
man" it gives "umpire"; for "ouches" it gives "settings"; 
for "bewray" it gives "make known"; for "chapiter" it gives 
"capital"; for "boiled" it gives "in bloom"; for "clouted" 
it gives "patched," etc. 

But its better English is not its only or even its greatest 
merit. It comes much nearer to giving us what the original 
writers of the Bible actually penned. This is seen by the fact 
that the best and most important Greek and Hebrew manu- 
scripts, pap)rri, and tablets have been discovered since King 
James' time. From these our modem scholars have been 
able to form a much more accurate Hebrew and Greek text 
than that which the scholars of 1611 possessed. 

XII. Review. 

There seems to be little that needs to be said to teachers 
regarding this lesson except to remind them of the impor- 
tance of entering upon it with spirit, so as to make the review 
of real value. If you enter upon it with spirit, your scholars 
will : if you do not, your scholars will not. 

In this and other lessons much emphasis is laid upon the im- 
portance of the scholars memorizing the names of the books of 
the Bible in their right order. Of course, it is still more im- 
portant for teachers to have this knowledge. If you lack it, you 
will be hampered in all your work. Besides, your pupils will 
be sure to detect your ignorance and to be discoiu'aged by it. 
Never require your pupils to learn what you do not know. 
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Xm. First Glance at Palestine. 

This lesson is one that will be sure to suggest much to talk 
about between teacher and pupils. 

Let the teacher endeavor to turn the minds of the class 
eagerly in the direction of the new line of work which we are 
now entering upon; namely, twelve lessons devoted to ** Studies 
of the Bible Country and People." These studies, as well 
as the "Little Journeys through the Books of the Bible," are 
in a sense preparatory to the later "Horseback Tour." 

Remember that to-day the names of all scholars are to be 
read before the school who were foimd last Sunday to have 
committed to memory perfectly the names of the books of the 
Bible in their right order. 

In the Helps for Teachers, Introduction, some suggestions 
were made regarding a "Bible and Palestine Scrap Book," 
to be imdertaken by the pupils. Will teachers be so good as 
to re-read what was said there? If the plan commends it- 
self to their judgment, now is probably the best time to set it 
going. 

XIV. Holy Lands and Pilgrimages. 

For further information regarding Holy Lands, Pilgrims, 
Pilgrimages, Mecca, Benares, the Ganges, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, Hindus and Crusades, see articles with these titles 
in Encyclopaedias. On the Crusades, see any good History 
of the Middle Ages or General History of Europe or General 
Church History. Gibbon's account is illuminating; see his 
"Decline and Fall," general index. 

XV. A Land that Changes and yet Never Changes. 

For additional information concerning the "Children's 
Crusade," see Encyclopaedia^ and the Histories referred to in 
Helps on Lesson XIV. For information regarding Palestine 
as a land with customs which have changed little within his- 
toric time, and which constantly suggest those of the Bible, 
see "Bible Manners and Customs," by G. M. Mackie; also 
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any good book of Palestine travel. As to the proposed Scrap 
Book, it may be well to inform your pupils that many fine 
Bible and Palestine pictures can be obtained at very small 
cost from the Perry Pictures Company, Maiden, Mass., the 
Cosmos Pictures Company, 119 W. 25th Street, New York, or 
the W. A. Wilde Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, or 
George P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 

XVI. How do People Travel in Palestine? 

For further information about subjects treated in this lesson, 
see articles in Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias on Roads, 
Travel, Trade, Commerce, Journeys, Camel, Horse, Ass. 
There is a particularly fine article on ** Roads and Travel in 
the New Testament," by Professor Ramsay, in the Supple- 
mentary Volume of Hastings' "Dictionary of the Bible." 

XVII. Some Striking Features of Palestine. 

The articles on ' Palestine" in the Hastings "Dictionary of 
the Bible," "Encyclopaedia Biblica," "Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica," "Jewish Encyclopaedia," and "New International 
Encyclopaedia," give much information bearing on this lesson. 
For extended study see George Adam Smith's "Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land," Calkins' "Historical Geog- 
raphy of Bible Lands," Stanley's "Sinai and Palestine," and 
other books of Palestine Travel. 

XVIII. Curious Little Villages. 

Be sure to have pupils always bring their Bibles and note 
books to class. It is a good plan to say as soon as the class 
is called to order, "Please all hold up your note books 
and Bibles: we want to see that none are missing." It may 
be wise even to mark pupils on having these with them, as 
well as on attendance and lessons. 

But in the case of note books it is not enough to see that 
they are brought regularly to the class. In addition to this^ 
the work of filling them out should be eon^X^.w^'^ 'so::^^TviSs.^^. 
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The teacher should look over the note book of every scholar 
each week, to see that the answers to the numbered questions 
of the lesson are written in it, and written in good form and 
neatly. Nothing in connection with the lesson is more im- 
portant than this note book work; and nothing can be made 
more interesting to pupils if the teachers will give attention 
to it and let their scholars see that they take an interest in it. 

For information regarding Cities, Villages, Trades, Occupa- 
tions, Dress, and Adornments see articles with these titles in 
Hastings' and other Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias; 
also see "Bible Manners and Customs," by G. M. Mackie, 
Chaps. IV., v., and VI.; "The Holy Land" (in "Peeps at 
Many Lands" series), by John Finnemore, Chaps. II. to X.; 
"Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived," by J. E. Carpenter, 
Chap. II.; "Sacred Geography," by E. P. Barrows, Chaps. 
XVI. and XVII. 

XIX. Walled Cities. 

Encourage pupils to read the Bible as much as possible, 
and to commit brief passages to memory. It will help if you 
will suggest chapters for reading and verses for memorizing. 

The practice of marking their Bibles has been recommended 
to pupils. If a chapter or part of a chapter has been read, 
let a line be drawn neatly along the margin; and, if a passage 
has been memorized, draw two lines. It is a good plan also 
to write the date of the reading or the memorizing. Thus 
pupils will grow to prize their Bibles more and more. 

Of course, the teacher will need to supervise all this work, 
so as to make sure that it is done systematically and carefully. 

How about the "Bible and Palestine Scrap Books"? Are 
the scholars getting them well under headway? It is the 
teacher's interest or want of interest here that will mean suc- 
cess or failure. 
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XX. On the HiUs with the Shepherds. 

For information on shepherd life in Palestine see articles 
"Sheep" and ** Shepherd'' in Bible Dictionaries and Encyclo- 
paedias; also "Bible Manners and Customs," by G. M. Mackie, 
Chap. III.; "The Holy Land," by John Finnemore, Chap. 
VIII.; "Sacred Geography," by E. P. Barrows, Chap. XV. 

A novel well worth reading in this connection is " Hassan, 
a Fellah. A Romance of Palestine." By Henry Gillman 
(Littie, Brown & Co.). It gives graphic and detailed repre- 
sentations of present-day shepherd life and also village life. 

Fine pictures may be found among the Wilde, Perry, 
Brown, and Cosmos Pictures to illustrate this lesson and most 
of the lessons following. It will be worth while for teachers 
to write to these Picture Companies (see addresses given in 
Helps for Teachers, Lesson XV.), and get illustrate cata- 
logues of their Bible and Palestine pictures, so as to be able 
to order from time to time any that may be desired. 

XXI. In the Fields with the Farmers. 

For further information see Finnemore's "The Holy Land," 
Chapters V.-VIL; Mackie's "Bible Manners and Customs," 
Chapters II. and III.; "Bible Lands," by H. J. Van-Lennep, 
Part I., Chapters III.-V., VIL, and VIII.; "Village Life in 
Palestine," by G. Robinson Lees, Chapters III. and IV.; 
"Sacred Geography of the Holy Land," by E. P. Barrows, 
Chapters XIV. and XV.; also articles in Bible Dictionaries 
and Encyclopaedias on Agriculture, Plowing, Threshing, Har- 
vest, the different kinds of grains and vegetables, and the dif- 
ferent varieties of domestic animals. 

Concerning the subjects treated in this and nearly all the 
other lessons there is much valuable information in Thom- 
son's "The Land and the Book." It is, however, so much 
scattered as to be not very easy to find. 

The very highest authority on all subjects pertaining to the 
physical and historical geography, geology, natural history, 
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and antiquities of Palestine is the extended series of volumes 
published by the Palestine Exploration Society. 

XXII. Flowers and Trees. 

For fiwther information see "The Plants of the Bible," by 
Prof. G. Henslow; "Natural History of the Bible," by H. B. 
Tristram; "Scriptural Natiu-al History," by W. H. Grosser; 
"Bible Lands," by H. J. Van-Lennep, Part I., Chapters V. and 
VI.; Mackie's "Bible Manners and Customs," Chapter III. 
Also see articles in Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias on 
Botany, Flora, Trees, Forests, Vineyards, Grapes, and each 
variety of tree mentioned in the lesson. 

Teachers may be interested to know that the W. A. Wilde 
Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, sell a set of very 
attractive celluloid pin-back buttons, containing good colored 
pictures of twelve Palestine flowers. The twelve cost only 
15 cents, and make excellent presents to children or rewards 
for good work done in Sunday School. 

XXIII. Wild Animals. 

Be sure that your scholars have clearly in mind the fact 
that the next lesson will be the last in this series of twelve on 
"Studies of the Bible Country and People," and therefore 
that all should have their note books, and, if possible, their 
scrap books, ready for inspection, not only by you, but by 
the superintendent of the school. Talk up the matter in such 
a way as to awaken enthusiasm, and to cause all to feel an 
interest to make the best exhibit possible. 

For further information regarding the wild animals of Pal- 
estine see "Natural History of the Bible," by H. B. Tristrani, 
Chapters IV.-XL; "Bible Lands," by H. J. Van-Lennep, 
Part L, Chapters VII.-XII. 

For fish and fishing in Palestine see Masterman's "Studies 
in Galilee," Chapter H. 

Also see articles in Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopaediais 
on Fauna, Animals, Birds, Fish, Fishing, Himting, Fowl, 
Fowling, and each species of animal mentioned in the less6ii. 
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XXIV. A Palestine Home. Boys and Girls. 

To-day is the time for the inspection of the note books and 
scrap books of your class by the superintendent. Plan to 
have it done in such a way as to make it interesting to the 
scholars and to help them to feel its significance and its im- 
portance. 

In this lesson the children are not given anything to write 
in their note books. But on the page thus left blank let both 
the teacher and the superintendent write that they have in- 
spected the books, — adding a written word of commendation 
if the books have been made use of faithfully and taken good 
care of, and signing their names to the same, with the date. 
This will add much to the value of the note books in the esti- 
mation of the children, and give them new interest in doing 
well their note-book work in the future. 

For further information concerning subjects treated in this 
lesson see Mackie's ** Bible Manners and Customs," Chapter 
v.; Finnemore's **The Holy Land,'' Chapters II.-IV. and 
XII.; *'Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived," by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, Chapter II.; "The Social Life of the Hebrews," 
by Edward Day; "Sketches of Jewish Social Life," by Dr. 
A. Edersheim; "Sacred Geography of the Holy Land," by 
E. P. Barrows, Chapters XVI.-XIX.; "Studies in Oriental 
Social Life," by H. Clay Trumbull; "Bible Lands," by H. J. 
Van-Lennep, Part IL, Chapters IV.-VIII. Also articles in 
Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias on House, Dress, Child, 
Children, Cooking, Food, Bread, Meat, Family. 

XXV. Getting Ready. 

Our most important helps in these last twelve lessons of 
the year, which we call our "Horseback Tour," will be maps 
and the Bible. In the preceding lessons we have been able 
to get along without much use of maps, but from this time 
on they must be employed constantly. 

For the present lesson any school geography maps of the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea will answer the 
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need. For the lessons which follow a map or maps of Pales- 
tine will be required. 

A special Palestine map has been prepared in connection 
with this lesson series. It has been made simple^ so that 
pupils may not be confused by unnecessary details. It is 
only an outline map, giving the general configuration of the 
land; a few natural features, such as seas (or lakes) and 
streams; several of the most historically inip>ortant politi- 
cal divisions of the country; and such dties and towns as 
are most conspicuously connected with prominent Bible 
characters, events, and stories. It also indicates by double 
dotted lines the route which our supposed "Camping Party" 
of children and adults is expected to take as it travels through 
the land. This last-named feature — the marking out of 
the route — should have some influence upon the children 
in making the travel idea in the lessons more realistic to 
them, and in impressing upon their minds the exact location 
of places supposed to be visited. 

Of course, it should not be imderstood that this outline 
map furnished with the lessons is sufficient for the use of 
teachers. In preparing their work, they ought to make con- 
stant use of maps more elaborate and complete. Indeed, 
it will be of value to pupils also to study other maps. 

Fortunately, excellent maps may be secured at very slight 
expense by purchasing either Filers' ^' Atlas of Sunday-School 
MapSy^' price lo cents (75 cents a dozen), or the "5. P. C. 
K, Bible Atlas^^^ price 25 cents, both of which may be ordered 
from the Unitarian Simday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The Filers Atlas contains twelve maps, 6 X 4}^ 
inches, a convenient size to slip into a Bible or Simday-School 
manual. Be sure to order the latest edition, as earlier edi- 
tions contain only eight maps. The S. P. C. K. Atlas contains 
sixteen maps, 10 X 8^ inches. These maps are not only 
larger, but somewhat superior in quality to the others, em- 
bodying more fully the results of modern explorations and 
surveys. 

Palestine maps of excellent quaUty may be found in nimibers 
in any public library. Those in Hastings' "Dictionary of the 
Bible" and in the ** Encyclopaedia Biblica'' are admirable. 
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As to books giving information regarding the places to be 
visited in our ** Horseback Tour," their name is legion. As 
has already been said, the Bible is of first and greatest im- 
portance. Indeed, it is to find the setting of Bible stories 
and events and the homes of Bible characters that our 
proposed journey through Palestine is undertaken. 

Next after the Bible may be mentioned travelers' guide- 
books, the best of which are Baedeker's "Palestine and 
Syria" and Cook's "Tourists' Handbook for Palestine and 
Syria." These books are not very interesting reading, but 
they tell us practically everything. 

To one desiring to study Palestine in connection with its 
remarkable religious history, the work most to be com- 
mended iS George Adam Smith's "Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land." 

Among the great number of popular books of Palestine 
travel that invite our perusal, nothing is better than Stanley's 
"Sinai and Palestine." It has the disadvantage, however, 
of having been written a generation ago. Among recent 
works of this kind, Henry van Dyke's "Out of Doors in the 
Holy Land," pubHshed in 1908, should perhaps be given the 
first place, as possessing a picturesqueness, human quality, 
and charm not found to an equal degree in any other book 
of Palestine travel with which I am acquainted. 

XXVI. A Day in Joppa. 



XXVII. From Joppa to Jerusalem. 

Be sure to call the attention of your class carefully to the 
map accompanying the lessons. Point out its main features, 
and see that they clearly understand it. Especially call at- 
tention to the fact that our horseback route is marked on the 
map, — beginning at Joppa, proceeding in the direction in- 
dicated by the arrows, taking in nearly all the most important 
places in Palestine, and ending at Haifa, where we take the 
steamer for home. The map is drawn to scale (notice the 
scale), so that the distance from place to place may be meas- 
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ured. Each member of the class should have a little pocket 
rule or tape measure (or simple measuring scale which any 
one can make out of pasteboard) , and each day the distance 
traveled should be measured and set down in his note book. 
This feature of measuring and keeping a record of distances 
will interest pupils very much if the teacher puts emphasis 
upon it, and helps the pupils at the beginning to understand 
it and to get started. 

In this connection let me suggest the subject of map draw- 
ing. Probably most of your pupils have had some practise 
in drawing maps at school. It is an excellent training for 
the hand, the eye, and the mind, and it teaches geography in 
the most efifective way known. It would be a good thing, 
therefore (if it seems to you practicable), to set part or all of 
your pupils at the work of drawing an outline map of Pales- 
tine like that which is furnished with the lessons, — ^marking 
on the map which they draw the path of our travel, and putting 
in the names of places as fast as we reach the places. This 
would give to each pupil undertaking it a map of our sup- 
posed Palestine journey, drawn by himself, which he would 
be sure to prize. 

XXVIII. In Jerusalem. 
XXIX. In and around Jerusalem. 

For further information regarding Jerusalem see Baedeker, 
Cook, Stanley, van Dyke, and the articles on Jerusalem in 
Hastings' ** Dictionary of the Bible,'' the ''Encyclopaedia 
Biblica," and the ''New International Encyclopaedia." 

Any one desiring to study the subject thoroughly and 
in the light of the latest research is referred to two important 
recent works; namely, "Jerusalem in Bible Times," by Lewis 
B. Pa ton (1909), and "Jerusalem from the Earliest Times to 
A.D. 70," by George Adam Smith (1907). 

On page 8 of the "S. P. C. K. Bible Atlas" will be found an 
excellent map of Jerusalem. 
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XXX. From Jerusalem to Bethlehem and Hebron. 

XXXI. Prom Jerusalem to Jericho and the 

Dead Sea. 

XXXII. Last Sunday in Jerusalem. Starting £3r 

the North. 

XXXIII. Through Samaria to Galilee. 

As has been said in a previous note, teachers in preparing 
their class work should constantly make use of other and 
more complete maps than the simple outline map which is 
furnished with these lessons. Physical maps are of especial 
value, as showing the natural features of the country. The 
physical map on page 12 of the 5. P. C. K. Bible Atlas is 
•excellent, as also are the maps in George Adam Smith's 
* * Historical Geography. ' ' 

For further information on the different Bible places and 
persons mentioned in these lessons, see Hastings' and other 
Biblical Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias, and Baedeker's 
and Cook's guide books. 

Smith's "Historical Geography" has chapters on " Judea," 
"The Jordan Valley," "The Dead Sea," "Samaria," "Gal- 
ilee," and "A View from Mount Ebal." 

Stanley has chapters on "Judea and Jerusalem," "The 
Heights and Passes of Benjamin," "Ephraim (Shiloh, 
Shechem, and Samaria)," "The Jordan and the Dead Sea," 
"The Plain of Esdraelon," and "GaUlee." 

Van Dyke has chapters on "Jericho and Jordan," "The 
Mountains of Samaria," and "An Excursion to Bethlehem 
and Hebron." Information regarding the Harvard Uni- 
versity excavations at Sebaste(the city of Samaria), mentioned 
in Lesson XXXIII., may be fotmd in the Harvard Theological 
Review of January, 1909, January, 1910, and April, 1910. 

Will teachers see that pupils all understand how to measure 
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on the map the distances traveled by us from day to day? 
See that these distances are measured in coimection with 
each lesson and set down in the note books. See also that 
a brief accomit of things seen and done is written by each 
pupil in his note book in connection with each lesson. It 
is of the greatest importance that the note-book work be 
done faithfully and promptly. Be sure to inspect every note 
book, every week, and give to pupils any suggestions or 
other help that they may need. 

Teachers will notice that in nearly, or quite every lesson, 
references are made to Scripture passages which scholars are 
requested to read and mark on the margins of their Bibles. 
This work should not be overlooked or neglected. Let us 
not forget that the primary object that we have in mind in 
this whole series of lessons for the year is, as has been so often 
said before, to get acquainted with the Bible, to learn where 
to find things in it, and to find them quickly. Every time, 
therefore, that we can send pupils to the Bible to look up a 
story or a Scripture verse, we are accomplishing our end in 
the most effective way. 

In the Helps for Teachers in connection with Lesson 
XXVII. a suggestion was made with regard to setting 
pupils at the work of drawing an outline map of Palestine, 
and filling in the path of our travel and the names of places 
as we advance. Please re-read what was said there. How 
many teachers have undertaken to interest their scholars 
in this matter of map-drawing? If anything is to be done, 
it must be taken up at once. 

How are your scholars getting along with their Bible and 
Palestine Scrap Books? Only a very short time remains. 
Of course, the value of these scrap books will depend 
very largely upon the degree of attention that the teacher 
gives to them. No picture should be put into a book until 
the pupil knows the name and the meaning of it. The scrap 
book should not be filled with things of which he is ignorant, 
merely for show: it should represent the scholar's knowledge 
of the Bible and Palestine. 
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XXXIV. At Nazareth, where Jesus tived as a 

Boy. 

XXXV. At the Sea of Galilee, where Jesus 

Preached 

XXXVI. Last Da3^ in Palestine. Sailing for 

Home. 

In some respects these three lessons cover the most im- 
portant part of our Palestine Tour, because they deal with 
the region which was the home of Jesus and where nearly 
all his public work was done. As our interest in the Bible 
culminates in Jesus, so our interest in Palestine properly and 
necessarily culminates in the part of Palestine which is most 
closely associated with Jesus. We should do all we can to 
make the children in our classes feel this. 

The best chapters that I know of on Galilee, Nazareth, and" 
the Sea of GaUlee are the two by George Adam Smith, in 
his '* Historical Geography." Stanley's and van Dyke's 
chapters are interesting. If one wants to look at all fully or 
critically into the history and especially the archaeology of 
this region, he may well read Masterman's ** Studies in 
Galilee." 

Consult Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias freely. 

Dean Stanley calls the Sea of Galilee "the most sacred 
sheet of water this earth contains." For Christians this is 
surely true. 

Edwin Arnold speaks of the Sea as 

"The silver water in a cup of gold," 

and of its waves as 

"The waves ke i^oved, the waves that kissed his feet 
So many blessed days." 

Teachers who can get access to the volume will do well to 
read Arnold's *'The Light of the World." It draws the most 
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impressive picture I have ever seen of the great political and 
business importance of the Sea of Galilee and of the circle 
of cities on its shore at the time of Jesus. Since many prob- 
ably cannot obtain the book, I think I shall be doing them a 
service if I quote a somewhat extended passage : 

''Fair is the scene still; tho' the grace is gone 
Of those great times when nine white cities dipped 
Their walls into its brink, and steel-shod keels 
Of Roman galleys ground its sparkling sands; 
And Herod's painted pinnacles, ablaze 
With lamps, and brazen shields, and spangled slaves. 
Came and went lordly at Tiberias; 
And merchant-ships of Ghoe, and fisher-boats 
From green Bethsaida and Chorazin drove 
Pearl-furrows in the sapphire of its sleep: 
And, by its beach — ^where the cranes wade mid-leg, 
And long reeds lisp; .... wended by, league-long, 
The caravans of Egypt, treasure-stuflfed. 
To proud Damascus, or thronged Sepphoris, 
Or Accho's quays. Or, Caesar's spearmen rode, 
Terrible with eagles, bringing news 
Of life and death from Rome. Or, strode austere. 
Contemptuous, flaimting phylacteries. 
The Pharisee and Scribe. Or, noise of slaves 
Sweating beneath the litter's gilded poles. 
Told where there passed some languid palace dame. 
Fresh from the bath; .... 
Or, there went by, upon its rocky brim. 
The high-capped Median bringing stallions in; 
The Indian traders with their spice and silk; 
The negro-men from Cush; and Elamites, 
And Red-Sea sailors; and from shores of Nile 
The blue-gowned swart Egyptian; for they filled 
From all Earth's regions, in those by-gone days. 

The pathways by its waters! 

And green and rich rose then the terraced fields 
This coast and that; and loud the water-wheels 
Poured the cool crystal of the stream and lake 
Over a thousand gardens; and an air 
Fresher than now — ^with breath of moistened growths — 
Pomegranate, citron, fig — tempered the heats 
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Blown from the wfldemess; and, more than now, 
Beauteous the mountains soared, with girdling woods, 
Homesteads and villages, and melon-fields. 
Hanging between the rocks; and, side by side. 
Temples of Jove and Pan, with sjoiagogues 

Of Israel's Jah 

Now all is changed — ^all save the changeless things — 
The mountains, the waters, and the sky; — 
These, as he saw them, have their glory yet." 



It seems important to urge all teachers to make an earnest 
effort to keep up the interest of their pupils in their Sunday- 
School work to the very end of the year. As the warm weather 
comes on and the time for vacation approaches, there is apt 
to be a tendency on the part of pupils to take a little less 
interest in their lessons and to be a little less regular in their 
attendance. This is serious, and should be resisted by the 
teachers as strongly as possible. It is especially unfortunate 
in connection with this year of study of "The Bible and 
Bible Country,'' because the work of the year is so planned 
as to reach its climax of interest and importance in these last 
twelve lessons; and, if some of these lessons are omitted or 
slighted, the entire work of the year is marred. 

A few words should perhaps be said here regarding the 
note books and the Bible and Palestine Scrap Books. The 
teacher should see to it that these are made a distinct success, 
and for several reasons. First, the psychological effect 
upon pupils is important. Every success attained gives them 
confidence, and makes it easier for them to succeed in the 
future; whereas a failure, or even a partial failure, is depress- 
ing in its influence and tends to the formation of a habit of 
careless work. Further, the note book is of distinct educa- 
tional and literary value to pupils, in developing in them 
facility of expression; that is, ability to describe and narrate 
scenes and events simply, easily, and clearly. 

Finally, both the note books and the scrap books are of 
importance in that they form somewhat enduring records of 
the year's work. They give pupils something definite to show 
for what they have been doing, and they help parents to 
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see that their children have been accomplishing something 
real and worth while. 

If our note books of the year are carefully written, and if 
our scrap books are neatly prepared and filled with interest- 
ing printed matter, especially with good pictures illustrating 
Palestine and the Bible, they will be prized and preserved. 
For years to come they will cause pupils, parents, and teachers 
all to look back upon this year of Bible and Palestine study 
as something of very great interest and value. 

It is very important that the year should end with an in- 
spection of both note books and scrap books. Let the super- 
intendent and also the teacher write in each note book and 
each scrap book a statement that he (or she) has examined 
the same, adding a few words of conmiendation, if such can 
be conscientiously given, and signing his (or her) name, 
with date. 

It will be of interest to all concerned, and will tend to 
create an ambition in the school to do good work, if at some 
time the note books, scrap books, and maps (if maps have 
been drawn) can be placed on exhibition where all the 
school and all parents and outside friends who are interested 
may see them. 
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